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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


WO or three successive questions, put during the past 
week to the noble lord at the head of the Government 
and to the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, have 


communications lately passed between the Governments 
of England and the United States in regard to the claims 
preferred by the latter for compensation on account of the 
injury done by the Alabama to American commerce. It 





was said in the first instance that, since the accession of | 


Mr. Johnson to office, Earl Russell had received a peremp- 
tory demand for immediate compensation. That story, 
however, turns out to be absolutely devoid of foundation. 
There have been no communications at all, on this subject, 
sent from Washington since the death of Mr. Lincoln ; and 
the latest which came to hand at our Foreign Office did not 
in any way affect the position of the question as it was 
left by Mr. Adams's despatch of October 23rd, 1863. In 
that despatch the American Minister, after stating very 
clearly and with great emphasis the grounds on which he 
was instructed to ask for a pecuniary indemnity in re- 
spect of ships destroyed by Captain Semmes, concluded 
by admitting that the time was not favourable for a 
calm examination of the subject, and by suggesting 
the postponement of the discussion until a future day. 
When that day should arrive, Mr. Adams assured our 
Foreign Secretary that his Government would consider in 
the fullest manner all the objections which our own Govern- 
ment might have to offer, and that, if necessary, “there is 
no fair or equitable form of conventional arbitrament or 
reference to which they will not be willing to submit.” 
From that time to the present all that has happened has 
been that “ when any other case has arisen, whether solitary 
or otherwise, of vessels captured by the Alabama or 
other ships of that nature, Mr. Adams in putting forward 
any claim in that particular case has reiterated the original 
claim almost in the same tenour and spirit for the depre- 
dations committed by such vessels.” It is, no doubt, very 





unpleasant to know that a claim of this unfounded and | 


absurd character is being sedulously kept up against us. 
But although we are threatened with ultimate danger from 
this cause, there seems no ground for immediate misgivings. 
We do not think that Mr. Johnson is desirous to quarrel 
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definite claim is preferred for damages in respect of the 
Alabama’s depredations,—and when that claim is accom- 
panied by a demand for immediate settlement,—any 
English Ministry that happens to be in office will know 
how to deal with it. But in the meantime there is no 





at last elicited a distinct and accurate statement as to the | 0CC@5ion for uneasiness in the mere fact of Mr. Adams 


from time to time sending in a few more items ofan account 
whose liquidation is indefinitely postponed. 

A measure of considerable importance to the Church has 
just received the sanction of the House of Lords. It has, 
we need hardly say, been long felt by the clergy that 


_ the subscriptions and declarations exacted from them were 


oppressive and perplexing. Last year the Government 
appointed a royal commission to consider the subject. 
Amongst the members of that body were several peers, 
four archbishops or bishops, and some very distinguished 
clergymen. Every party in the Church was well and fairly 
represented, and the result of their deliberations was in the 
highest degree satisfactory. The most perfect unanimity 
prevailed amongst them upon the subject of the declarations 
which it is desirable to substitute for those which were ob- 
jected to. And her Majesty’s Ministers have thus been 
enabled to submit to Parliament a measure which commands 
general assent, and has, indeed, hitherto encountered no 
whisper of opposition. The only point upon which any 
discussion has hitherto arisen has been as to the desirability 
of legislating for the Irish branch of the United Church of 
England and Ireland without consulting the convocations 
of Dublin and Armagh. We are not surprised, that 
the prelates of that Church should feel sensitive to 
any appearance of slight, or to any act on the part 
of the Government which seems to imply that it occupies an 
inferior position, and can be dealt with in a more summary 
manner than that which is adopted in reference to its 
English sister. But, at the same time, it is perfectly evi. 
dent that it was quite impossible to have called together the 
two Irish convocations for the mere purpose of discussing 
this Bill. It is not certain that it is expedient they 
should be revived at all. Indeed the Archbishop of 
Dublin seems to hold a contrary opinion. This being the 
case the Irish Church may well be content with the 


_ protests offered on her behalf by the prelates who occupy 
seats in the House of Lords, and by the frank declarations 


with England until he has disposed of the French empire in — 


Mexico. At all events his words have, up to the present 
time, been words of friendship towards England, and his 
acts have not been inconsistent with them. We do not 
place much reliance either on his words or his deeds, but it 
is not desirable that we should give way to vague appre- 
hensions, or to premature forebodings of evil. 


When a | 


both of Her Majesty’s Government and of the English 
bishops, that there is no intention to degrade or “snub” 
the less powerful and prosperous institution. It is at all 
events not worth while to reject for a mere punctilio the 
relief which this measure is calculated to afford to many 
sensitive consciences, We can only hope that the unanimity 
which has marked the consideration of this measure in the 
House of Lords, may extend also to the House of Commons. 
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The advantages of any legislation with reference to the 
Church depend materially upon its obtaining the general 


] 
} 


assent of all parties. Not only has that assent been so far | 


gained for this measure, but it has been manifested in 
the most authoritative way in the two Houses of Convo- 
cation. If the Bill passes—of which there can be no doubt 
— it will probably furnish a precedent for other measures 
which may with great benefit to the Church be prepared, 
matured, and carried through Parliament in a similar way. 


The candidature of Mr. W. H. Gladstone for the repre- 
sentation of Chester has been productive of something much 
more important than itself. It has brought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to his son’s support, and ‘in doing that, has 
elicited from the ablest member of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government a defence of its administration, and a promise 
more distinct than any the old Whig members of the 
Cabinet dare venture, of material concessions in the direction 
of Parliamentary Reform. The defence is weak, for it rests 
mainly on the opposition the Conservatives have made to 
the liberal measures which have become law during the last 
twenty years,on the successof the French Treaty of Commerce, 
and on the past political merits of Lords Palmerston and 
Russell. It is true that the former has established a world- 
wide reputation, and it may be true that if medals. were 
given for political services as for military deeds Lord 
Russell’s breast would be covered with decorations. But 
statesmen cannot claim the confidence of the nation on 
the strength of their antecedents, and no summing up of 
past services can do away with the fact that the present 
Administration has not done the work for which expressly 
it was enabled to assume office. When, however, we find 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer telling the electors of 
Chester that he has advised his son to come forward as an 
advocate of Liberal principles, not measuring them too 
nicely or stingily as to their application, but taking the 
principles themselves as representing, in the main, trust 
in the people only qualified by prudence, we feel assured 
that the celebrated Preface is not to be taken in the sense 
in which the opponents of Reform welcomed it. Mr. Glad- 
stone did not stop here. He adverted to the fact that so 
very small a portion of the working classes are included in 
the constituency of the country, and regretted that the 
mind of the country is not more prepared for a sensible 
extension of the suffrage to working-men. We are glad to 
be able to quote his authority in support of a position 
which has-been frequently maintained in the columns of 
this journal—that working-men, if they had the franchise, 
would not combine as a class, or set up a separate interest 
to that of the general community. And we hope that the 
Liberal party will take note of his declaration that he is in 
favour of a liberal extension of the franchise. 


The Emperor Napoleon has lost no time in expressing his 
opinion upon his cousin’s remarkable speech at Ajaccio. 
Nothing can be more emphatic than his condemnation, or 
more unsparing than the way in which it is conveyed. The 
impression produced by the speech in question must have 
been even more considerable and more painful than the 
correspondents of the London papers in Paris had led us to 
believe, to have drawn from his Majesty so crushing a 
rebuke to the first prince of the blood. When we consider 
how injurious to the dynasty must be the spectacle of an open 
conflict between its two most prominent members, we have 
the best gauge of the gravity of those consequences which the 
Emperor has felt himself compelled to avert by this decisive 
expression of his own sentiments. Henceforth no doubt 
can remain as to the position which the Emperor and his 
cousin occupy towards each other. Nor will there be any 
reason to fear that the independent utterances of the latter 
should be rated at more than their true value as the opinions 
of an able but somewhat eccentric politician. On the other 
hand, the Emperor will lose the support which he has lately 
enjoyed from that section of the Liberal party which looks 
to Prince Napoleon as its leader, and accepts his presence 
in the Imperial councils as the pledge of a progressive 
policy. [It is, however, more than doubtful whether 
the Emperor will succeed in establishing in his family 
that “severe discipline” after which his great uncle 
sighed, but which he failed to attain. There is an un- 
fortunate hereditary tendency to quarrel amongst them- 
selves on the part of the members of the Buonaparte 
family ; and it is probable that this will not be the last, as 
it is certainly not the first time, that their dirty linen has 
been washed in public. The manner in which the Prince has 


resented the censure passed upon him has naturally attracted 
a good deal of attention. Nothing could be more spirited— 
so far as it went—than his resignation of the Vice-Presidency 
of the Privy Council and of the Presidency of the Commission 
for the International Exhibition. Unfortunately it has been 
pointed out that both these are unpaid offices, and that 
the Prince retains those dignities which bring him emolu- 
ment as well as honour. Ill-natured people of course put 
upon this conduct a construction which is little favourable 
to the disinterestedness or the sincerity of his Imperial 
Highness. Nor can it be denied that it does afford ground 
for saying that the Prince is ready to sacrifice to his opiniovs 
all but his interest. The bare possibility of such a suspicion 
must have a very detrimental effect upon his political and 
personal influence ; and certainly if he wishes to maintain 
either he should lose no time in resigning his place in the 
Senate and his commission in the army. We shall, however, 
be very much surprised if he takes either step. <A delicate 
and fastidious sense of honour has not hitherto been a 
prominent characteristic of his family, and the past career 
of the Prince suggests no reason for thinking that he is 
peculiarly open to impulses of a self-sacrificing kind. 

The death of Marshal Magnan deprives the Emperor of 
another of his most attached and faithful servants. The 
deceased soldier had not the reputation of ligh capacity. 
He was never employed in any duty which required much 
generalship or great strategic ability. But he had courage, 
tenacity of purpose, and perfect indifference to public 
obloquy. These qualities marked him out for the con- 
fidence of the Prince-President as one of the principal actors 
in the coup détat. Indeed, it is generally believed that he 
had obtained that confidence at a much earlier period. 
Although the then “General” Magnan professed to be 
greatly. scandalized by the attempts which were made to 
shake his fidelity to Louis-Philippe, shortly before the 
Boulogne expedition, many persons profess to believe that, 
if that expedition had met with any success, M. Magnan 
would not have been found fighting on the opposite side. 
It is impossible to ascertain the truth on this point ; but 
it does seem more than a little suspicious that the soldier 
who had, according to his own account, been insulted by 
the offer of a bribe —and had indignantly repelled that 
insult—should afterwards be one of the first to rally round 
the prince who had so cruelly wounded his feelings, aud 
should ultimately gain and deserve the highest honours and 
the most substantial emoluments on account of his devotion 
to a cause which in 1840 he professed to stigmatize as 
‘ridiculous and lost.” If there be those who think that 
the display of indignation with which the marshal favoured 
the Chamber of Peers during the trial of Prince Louis 
Napoleon was nothing more than a piece of acting, he has 
only himself to blame for an impression so injurious to his 
honour, 

The capture of Mr. Jefferson Davis is beyond all com- 
parison the most important item of news recently received 
from America. It sets the seal upon the downfall of the 
Confederacy, and will probably have the effect of causing 
any idea of carrying on the war in Texas to be abandoned,— 
if it was ever seriously entertained. We hardly know 
whether it should be accounted a piece of good or of bad 
fortune to the Federals. It is no doubt toa certain extent 
an advantage to have the chief of the rebellion in their 
hands. But this will be far more than counterbalanced by 
the disgrace which must fall upon them in the eyes of the 
world if they should bring the late chief of a nation to 
trial like a malefactor, and punish him like a traitor. We 
do not care to discuss the legal right of Mr. Johnson to 
take that course. But all impartial persous must feel that 
if ever there was a case in which it would be perfectly 
monstrous to treat the leader of a rebellion as an ordinary 
and commonplace criminal, this is the one. In the first 
place, he and those who acted with him believed—as did 
many of the most conspicuous statesmen of the United 
States—that the several States of the Union possessed the 
right of secession, and that these States, and not the Union, 
had the first call upon the devotion and patriotism of their 
sons. This notion may have been right or it may have been 
wrong ; but it cannot be denied that it was sincerely enter- 
tained, or that it had the countenance of great authorities. 
It affords a justification for Mr. Davis's conduct, which could 
not have been urged in favour of either Washington or 
Kossuth had they fallen into the hands of England or of 
Austria; and yet everybody—and A mericansabove all—would 
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declare that either England or Austria would have incurred 
the righteous condemnation of mankind had they touched 
a hair of the head of either Washington or Kossuth. But 
there is also another peculiarity in this case. The Federals 
have dealt with the Confederates for four years on the 
footing of belligerents and not of rebels. They have exer- 
cised at sea rights to which they were not entitled, except 
on the ground ‘that the ey were engaged in a war. On land 
they have treated regularly with Mr. Davis and his generals, 
for the exchange of prisoners and on other matters, in exactly 
the same way in which they would have treated with the 
chiefs of a foreign army. It would be contrary to reason, 
justice, and humanity now to deal with the late Southern 
President on a different footing, simply because the fortune 
of war has placed him at their mercy. Sound policy would 
also forbid a course which must tend to exacerbate the 
feelings of the Confederates, and to delay the reconciliation 
between the conquerors and the conquered. It is impos- 
sible to see what is to be gained by hanging Mr. Davis ; it 
is not difficult to see what may be lost. In exile he will be 
powerless, and perhaps will soon be forgotten. If he is 
converted into a martyr his memory will be cherished by 
his countrymen, whose veneration will then find in his 
example a perpetual stimulant to revolt. We cannot 
help thinking that these considerations must com- 
mend themselves to the Northern people when they are 
convinced—as we have no doubt they soon will be—that 
Mr. Davis had no part or share in the plot for assassinating 
Abraham Lincoln. Our chief fear arises from the character 
and from the professed intentions of Mr. Johnson. We 
hope that he may yet be induced to listen to, better coun- 
sellors than his own violent temper and bitter passions. 
But we must confess that we are not very sanguine that 
anything or anybody will induce him to look at the matter 
in a generous and statesmanlike spirit. The excitement 
with 1 respect to the proposed ‘fen ligration ” to Mexico had 
somewhat subsided at the date of the last advices. But 
we cannot make out that the United States Government 
had done anything to prevent, or even to signify their dis- 
approval of, the filibustering expeditions which were in 
contemplation. The laxity with which they discharge 
their own international duties contrasts very unfavourably 
with the captious and exacting spirit in which they discuss 
the shortcomings of other Powers, The English Govern- 
ment would certainly have seized the didama before mauy 
hours had elapsed if Mr. Laird had been so ill-advised as 
to advertise publicly that she was intended for the Confe- 
derate service. 








THE ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH BILL. 


THE discussion on this question has already in several ways 
been fruitful. It has in the first place proved that, though 
we enjoy the benefit of a Government which declines to 
propose anything in which it might chance to be beaten, and 
of an opposition which tries to burke every proposal made by a 
private member on the plea that it should not be allowed to 
be entertained unless introduced by Government, it is possible 


for a private member to carry against the rival powers of 


indifference and hostility a measure which depends only on its 
intrinsic justice for its success. But while as a general 
principle the independence and usefulness of Parliament have 
thus been vindicated, the special question at issue has advanced 
many stages towards solution. We have no longer divisions 
taken merely on “the previous question,” in order to evade 
consideration of the merits of the proposition, nor have we any 
serious support given to the indiscriminate bigotry which 
refuses to admit that there is any reason for a change at all. 
On Tuesday night, Sir John Pakington and Sir Hugh Cairns, 
who must be taken as in this representing their party, agreed 
in admitting that the present oath, as it stands, is indefensible. 
They confessed that they could make no opposition to a 
request, that we should no longer impose on our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects the affront of calling on them to swear 
that they discountenance the practice of assassinating sove- 
reigns, and that they do not make mental evasions or reserva- 
tions when they call on the name of the Almighty to attest 
their sincerity. These two elements of the present oath may 
therefore be regarded as abandoned, unless, indeed, Lord Derby 
shall again come to rescue them from abrogation on the ground 
that, though they are indefensibly bad, he will surrender nothing 
that is bad if the Church has a finger in it. A third proposi- 
tion contained in the oath—that the Pope hath not any 
spiritual jurisdiction in this realm—was also explicitly aban- 
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doned by Sir John Pakington, though we do not see that 
Sir Hugh Cairns expressly adverted to it. But since it is 
a statement of a question of fact, on which Protestants them- 
selves feel difficulties in making a positive assertion, we may 
regard it as practically surrendered. So, then, the fight has 
become reduced to only one branch of the oath. It is whether a 
Roman Catholic should or should not be compelled still to swear 
that he “ will defend to the utmost of his power the settlement 
of property within this realm as established by law, and he dis- 
claims, disavows, and solemnly abjures any intention to subvert 
the present Church establishment as settled by law within this 
realm, and solemnly swears that he never will exercise any 
privilege to which he is or may become entitled to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion or Protestant government of the 
United Kingdom.” Here alone the Tory leaders venture to 
make their stand. On this point Mr. Disraeli plants his 
standard of “ Church and State,” and the Conservative party, 
which means to make both Church and State lend their backs 
to its own leap into power, chooses here the starting-point for 
its first jump. 

We cannot congratulate them on their sagacity. To us it 
seems very like a confession of terrible inherent weakness in a 
cause, when so very weak a defence as that of making its 
enemies swear they will not attack it has to be resorted to. 
Is it really possible that the great British giant, Protestantism, 
cannot sleep in safety without making the small pigmy, Roman 
Catholicism, swear that it will not assault its big companion P 
True Sir John Pakington admits that the ery, “ The Church 
is in danger,” is false, and cowardly because it is so very false; 
but he says the ery, “ The Irish Church is in danger,” is true. 
But does he not remember that he is speaking, not in a Par- 
liament sitting in College Green, but in a House of Commons 
sitting in Westminster? How can the Irish Church be in 
danger from any amount of Irish attacks, when it cannot fall 
except by a vote in which England and Scotland must unite ? 
Of course there is the one possible ease that the representatives 
of England and Scotland might be so nearly balanced upon 
the Irish Church question that the votes of the Irish members 
would turn the result, and that therefore it would be important 
to lay a bond on the consciences of the Roman Catholic members, 
to prevent them from voting. But does he not see that if such 
were the case the common sense and common fairness of the 
country would at once so revolt against the notion of thus, ina 
question so open to difference of opinion that Protestants were 
equally divided upon it, forbidding Catholics to share their 
deliberations, that the balance would by that mere fact be 
turned against the Church? So soon as it comes to pass that 
Protestants regard the maintenance of the Irish Church as a 
doubtful question of policy, the monstrous injustice of refusing 
to allow the representatives of three-fourthsgof the people of 
Ireland to speak their sentiments on what concerns them more 
than anybody else, will be irresistibly apparent. But, till that 
time comes, what harm can either their speaking or their 
voting do? 

It was, indeed, properly remarked that Roman Catholics 
have far less sentiment of hostility to the Church of England 
than Protestant Dissenters have. The only answer to this 
assertion is again an appeal to the unfortunate Church of 
Ireland, and a reference to an association formed in Dublin to 
attack it, but which Sir John Pakington admitted “ was not 
supported by the most enlightened and liberal of the Roman 
Catholic body.” And certainly there is much less reason to 
expect attack from adherents of a religion which, in the 
highest degree, recognises the connection between Church and 
State, and the duty of the State to support the Church, than 
from members of bodies which have for their fundamental 
doctrine that every Church should be independent, and that 
the State should recognise none. Yet it is Mr. Disraeli’s own 
boast that against such assaults the Church has triumphed. 
Why, then, should it fear a weaker and less serious enmity, an 
enmity which does not impeach principle but would only alter 
persons, and which can make no alteration in persons till, 
throughout the realm, the Roman Catholics outnumber the 
Protestants? Sir Hugh Cairns admits that no answer could 
be given to this question, if the point were new. Were we 
now debating about the imposition of an oath, he allows that 
he could not support the theory of making a distinction 
between Catholic and Protestant Dissenters. But he says the 
point is whether we are to give up an oath which has been in 
force for thirty-five years. Surely no one but a lawyer could 
argue that, though it would be wrong, if new, it must be right 
because old. Noone who had not got some confusion in his 
brain about prescriptive titles to land could possibly argue 
that perpetuation of moral or political error turns it into 
justice and wisdom. Cannot Sir Hugh seo that when itisa 
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question of taking an oath on the part of men now living, it is 
a question that is always new. The fact that our fathers took 
it does not make it binding on us their descendants, unless we 
take it ourselves. And whether we ought to take it depends 
on whether it is right in our present circumstances, not on 
whether it was right in our fathers’ circumstances. And if we 
speak not of taking it, but of enforcing others to take it, surely 
we must confess that its being right or wrong depends on 
the state of morals and society at the time we live in, and that 
it can derive no sanction from the opinion of our ancestors that 
it was fair and necessary. 

There are, in short, two arguments against the oath, either 
of which would be conclusive, and against neither of which 
any other allegations would avail. It is futile, and it is 
wrong. Futile, because the preventing a Roman Catholic peer 
or member of the House of Commons from speaking or voting 
against the Established Church (assuming even that the oath 
has always that effect) can in no degree tend to prevent that 
Church’s downfall, if public opinion out of doors should ever 
decide against it: and wrong, because a national Church, by 
its nature, affects the whole nation, and is, therefore, supported 
by the power of the whole nation, and does not merely affect 
its own doctrinal adherents; and therefore it ought to be freely 
exposed to the criticisms, the censure, the directions of those 
who are selected to guide the councils of the nation, whether 
they happen to be members of that Church or not. A church 
that is built on a rock cannot be hurt by these waves of con- 
troversy—a church of which so much as an aisle or a buttress is 
founded on the sand of the sea-shore will stand the stronger 
and the firmer the sooner its weak and tottering adjunct is 
swept away. But Parliament deals not with doctrine; it has 
only the control of the temporal means, by aid of which truth 
may be disseminated. All among us are alike interested in 
these temporal means being applied to the right objects in the 
right way. That a majority thinks in one way, a minority in 
another, is no reason, in common sense or ordinary justice, for 
the majority to say to the minority, “ You shall not come 
among us at all unless you swear that you will not object to 
our way of thinking.” This is a pretension unwarrantable and 
cowardly,—it is false to the faith we profess; it is contrary to 
every rule of social existence, and to the very instincts of 
justice. 





THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S FUND. 


Tue laity and clergy have been alike invited to aid the 
Bishop of London in a wide and bold crusade against the vice 
and immorality prevailing within his diocese. The Report of 
our Commissioner, as lately given in our columns, leaves no 
doubt that there, is ample ground for the appeal made to the 
Christian world to support the great work the Bishop contem- 
plates. He has again forced into the broad light of public 
exposure a state of things not unknown to the Church or the 
State, but, being known, far too much left out of sight by 
both. There can scarcely be found a metropolitan Henley to 
question the fact, that the poor of London are treated as a 
nuisance, shovelled here and there, from one pauper heap to 
another; that to get rid of humanity morally diseased is the 
order of the day, to put it out of sight as it is, rather 
than take the commonest precauticn to heal, it and deal 
with it as a soul-possessed creation of our common Maker. 
Railways and metropolitan improvements act as the dii ex 
machind to solve a difficulty for the parochial authorities, to 
remove that which is a social parochial pest, entailing great 
expense and the source of endless trouble. The hydropult is 
said to do great things—it will cleanse our windows, empty 
our tanks. Have we discovered at last a pauper-pult ? 
Johnson and Thompson overseers, Jones and Robinson re- 
lieving officers, all the M.’s and N.’s of the boards of 
guardians, have for some time been so pauper-bitten; the 
poor, miserable, and vicious of their own kind have been to 
them such worrying vermin, that they were in despair what to 
do, which way to turn to escape the cry for bread, medicine, 
bedding, baby-linen, shelter, which ever sounded in their 
ears, never allowed them a moment’s peace of mind. 
Gigantic workhouses, made normally miserable to suit poor 
wretches, who, if not utterly wretched, had no claim to enter, 
failed to stem the torrent. Threatening to wash them—doing 
it, failed ; cleanliness was well considered as a strong deterrent 
—pigs dislike washing, but even soap and suds failed; the 
pauper came, endured the washing, but remained for the food. 
The tender mercies of pauper, drunken nurses; the kind super- 
vision of masters and matrons, who regarded pauperage as best 
touched by human pauper tongs, well enough supervised, if it was 
kept alive by weighed rations of material, the learned had 











declared to be just equal to the task; given out by paupers, 
themselves so ravenous that to rob the kennel was but natural, 
when the feeders were so hungry—all failed ; the cry was, “Still 
they come!” 

It was held to be sound policy to make the workhouse a 
house of relief, but to relieve after a rule that should make 
what it offered so barely sufficient to keep life afloat, so repug- 
nant by its discipline to all who had the faintest love of liberty, 
that none would seek it who could find any life endurable 
outside it. This failed; the life of hundreds of thousands of 
the poor, of all ages and sexes, has become such a life, that 
even workhouse existence appears to be a land of hope. There 
is a point beyond which man cannot be in greater want—when 
he has nothing, knows not where to get anything; there is a 
social condition, in its nature so grievous, so utterly deprived 
of all decency, making such hideous, foul mockery of every 
family tie, that the workhouse is at least as good a home. 
Physically starved because bread was not to be earned, or disease 
and want had smitten the earning power; morally starved, 
because there was nowhere to live, but where morality would 
have been more than painful eccentricity ; would have been 
beaten down by its own offence to all around it. Diseased, 
because day by day the packed, promiscuous crowd, poisoned 
in their meals, their drink, their smoke, their ——, the 
atmosphere in which the hours which sought sleep, but found 
not rest, were to be passed. Pauperage became a perplexity 
to the parochial conscience, a burden on its finance, a reproach 
to its name. All hail the Acts of Parliament which come to 
do the scavengers’ work, and with all the majesty of law bid the 
paupers move, order the roof from above their heads; empty 
the attic where the pigeons are bred on the roof, the only 
creatures there, with liberty to taste the purer air, and find 
pleasure above the earth; pump out from the crowded floors 
the close-styed occupants; pump up from the cellarage those 
who paid for a home, though they drove out the creatures who 
have no souls, and to whom damp and dirt is life, to get it! 
“It is sad for the poor creatures,” says M. or N.; “ Heaven 
knows where they will go; it is not our doing; it will save our 
parish many thousands of pounds; we shall be healthier, 
happier; yes, sir, it is hard lines for them, hard for the N.’s 
and M.’s into whose parishes they must go; it can’t be 
helped, it is these railways and improvements that do it. Yes, 
sir, it is a shame the poor are so driven about. Good morning.” 
M. goes to his suburban villa rejoicing; he has left the great 
pauperpult cleansing out the pauperage, which made his town 
property a curse; he looks to improved rental from this washing 
out of its human stains, eats his supper, plays with his children, 
goes to bed happy—it was not the parish which had done it, 
it was Act of Parliament work—ha, ha,—I am warm ! 

Strange material this for mission work! We have yet to 
learn how the religious hand is to seize upon vice so kept 
vicious, and give it a taste for virtue. What sort of hives are 
we about to use to catch this swarm, and get honey from it? 
Will the beating of the school mission bell attract such beings ? 
With what can we anoint the hive to tempt them to enter ? 
What, in common with their instinct—the mind to which they 
have been bred—have we to.offer to make a house of prayer, a 
school of piety, congenial to them? The gin-palace, with its 
glare of gas, they can appreciate, if they can beg, borrow, or 
steal the value of but one dram. The Bible might be in its 
original Hebrew, the Gospel be Greek, for all it could avail to 
give them one idea for which they could have any one true 
interpretation. We will not say they do not know there are 
bishops and rectors; curates they are sure of; schoolmasters 
they believe in; churches they know externally by sight; but 
what is this to them more than the celestial system in 
Herschel’s astronomy to a young gipsy? The men and the 
things exist, they know, but all their bringing up has 
been one continued contradiction to any possible thought 
that they—-the men, women, and children of this foul, 
neglected mass of humanity—had anything in common with 
these professionals, and their peculiar book and buildings. 
Now and then a real living energetic Christian has pene- 
trated their den of life; the zeal which brought him there 
proved its truth to them; he told them of heaven and hell, 
gave the oaths familiar to their lips from cradleless infancy @ 
fearfully earnest interpretation; they listened, admired his 
zeal, were grateful for his visit, did not reject his tracts; but 
they looked around, they listened to the utterances with which 
they were surrounded; they beheld what, seeing, mocked his 
tale. God does yet work miracles now and then; then and 
there, in such a place, such a man has his tale believed, and a 
soul wakens—but to what? To life amidst the dead; the 
struggling belief of a Christian contending against a host in 
arms, armed from head to foot with everything that seems to 
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make belief impossible, that a God all pure and powerful, could | 
have allowed those who were Christians to let him and his be | 


born, live, and die as they were. 

The Bishop asks for money to afford means to bring 
morality, purity, sobriety, hope of heaven, fear of hell, home 
to these lees of human life. Why do not all the bishops lift 
up their voices to ask first for common justice to be shown the 
poor creatures? ‘To sow tares amongst wheat was, in olden 
time, the work of an enemy; to sow wheat amongst tares, is 
it less the work of modern folly ? “ Give us £100,000 a year for 
ten years, and we will light up the dark places of London,” say 
the advocates of the Bishop’s fund. We answer, you may 
throw light, greater light, upon the ignorance in which this 
heathenism is begotten; the cruel misery in which, perforce, it 
is reared; but we further say, you may as well expect the 
candle of the miner to burn in the foul gas of an ill-ventilated 
pit, as to see Gospel light shine to God’s glory where His people 
—men, women, and children—are compelled to live worse than 
beasts. We are told that the’onward pressure of metropolitan 
improvement must inevitably dislodge those who are already 
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foully lodged, and drive them to press in upon crowds already | 


as ill-lodged as themselves. To us it does appear strange that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works should be so endowed with 
money power that it can command all science, all enterprise, 
to combat with sewage, the poisonous underflow of humanity, 
to deprive it of its noxious power, to transport it seawards, 
that this work is held so honourable that the chairman is 
knighted, and the contractors are likely to have an honorarium, 
more substantial; and yet, that the National Board of Works 
spiritual, with its archbishops and bishops and host of engineers, 
who contract for the nation’s weal, to deal with the vice of the 
nation, should have to beg funds to support a system, which 
undertakes the Sisyphean task of trying to roll up heaven- 
wards, that mass of polluted humanity which the nation’s 
Legislature is content to see pressed down the otherwards. 
What vats of printing-ink, what acres of paper, have been 
devoted to the discussion of what is, or is not, the nature of 
everlasting punishment, whether there is any such punishment ! 
The scalpels of spiritual anatomists were never more busy than 
at present. We never, perhaps, in our day had so many able 
spiritual demonstrators on the Bench. Theology takes high 
place, if not as an exact science, still as a science. Take any 
dozen of its Professors to the scenes our Commissioner describes, 
to these living accumulations of humanity, so pressed into in- 
human mass by the force of metropolitan improvement. Ask 
of them, “ What does your science, your theological research, tell 
you will be the lot of these?” Ask them, “ Do you, believers in 
the eternity of punishment, say that these have one hope, you 
have, of escaping it? If not, what, where is their hope, and 
how came they to be thus hopeless ?” 

The political economist would say, “ With their future my 
science does not deal; their present,—why it is the inevitable 
result of certain fixed economical laws. Famine or typhus 
probably will help the final solution, and lower the supply 
human to the demand which can alone find it healthy human 
life.” It is a bishop, not a political economist, who takes up 
the case of these poor creatures; he knows there cannot be 
too great a demand on heaven, as there will ever be but too 
great a supply for hell. He knows the nation, not simply in 
its political, but its assumed theological economy; he knows 
the very letter of the proclamation against vice and immorality, 
which is read far and wide, as that of every successive sovereign 
of this kingdom. He cannot blink the fact that the national 
faith is, that these, the bred in blasphemy, in vice, in harlotry and 
drunkenness, unrescued, are condemned to eternal punishment. 
Can he not stir up his brother-bishops to make their voices 
heard in solemn protest against the cold-blooded policy which 
holds it to be inevitable that metropolitan improvement must be 
purchased at this fearful cost? Say they fail; say that they are 
met with the old cold excuse by which Cabinet spokesmen seek 
to stop the appeal of national humanity against national progress 
in mere wealth and luxury, when this latter deals with men, 
women, and children, as with bricks and boards; puts them 
aside as though they were mere soulless obstacles in their 
way ; they will at least have freed their own souls from the 
guilt of silence, where, of all men, they should speak first; 
they will have shown their wisdom by their deliberate declara- 
tion that no means the nation can afford them, be it in 
money or authority, can avail to cleanse us of this shame at 
our doors, so long as the nation’s legislature is content, not 
only to suffer it to exist with no one real effort to efface it; 
but, more than this, to sanction Acts of Parliament to secure 
the convenience and advantage of the richer classes, at the cost 
of this fearful raid on the already too-wretched life of tens of 
thousands of the poor. . 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY RECRUITING. 


Lorp Hartineron’s idea that “ the sweepings of our great 
cities” form the most suitable material for our armies, will 
hardly find favour with the best military officers of the day. 
That under the present system “the sweepings of our great 
cities” do form a large element in the recruiting officers’ 
return is undeniable; but that these sweepings are an econo- 
mical investment, or are even at any price calculated to yield 
a fair per centage of non-commissioned officers and badge- 
men, our best officers loudly deny. These “ sweepings” 
are well described in the evidence of the Royal Commission 
on recruiting as “caught at a public house, bred up im 
vice, short of stature, often enfeebled in constitution, badly 
fed, cajoled into the service by the prospect of a bounty, 
and frequently deserting as soon as they have received 
it.’ “I think,” says the inspecting field officer of the 
London district, “ that the number of medical rejections shows 
very conclusively that it is an inferior class of the population 
from which we attempt to recruit our army.” The agricultural 
class provide the beau ideal recruits in the opinion of military 
men, though there appears to be great difficulty in inducing 
them to enlist in any considerable numbers. ‘The militia, from 
its local connections, appears to be chiefly in favour with the 
agricultural population, and it is from the militia that the line 
receives the largest proportion of its agricultural recruits. 
Thus, of 61,973 volunteers from the militia up to the Ist July, 
1858, there were 25,399 who had been agricultural labourers. 
The absence of local connection between the English regiments 
and the counties from which they were originally raised, and 
after which they are still called, is alleged to be the great cause 
of the ignorant prejudices which obtain, amongst the rural 
population, against a soldier's life. The Scotch regiments find 
no such difficulty, local relationships being sedulously cultivated 
and clannishly maintained. ‘Thus af the 6,898 men composing 
the Highland Division at the end of the Russian war, 6,164 
were Scotch; and it is stated that the Isle of Skye alone has 
within the last forty years contributed to the British army 
21 generals, 45 colonels, 600 majors, &c., and 10,000 privates. 

Whatever may be the cause, there can be no doubt that, as a 
rule, the military recruit does come from an inferior class, It 
reflects no small credit on the system of training pursued, that 
out of such unpromising materials such excellent old soldiers 
should be produced. Amongst no similar rank of the social 
scale will be found a more admirable body of men than the 
non-commissioned officers and badgemen who have sprung from 
those recruits. ‘T'o be an old soldier is generally regarded as a 
passport for integrity, honesty, and general trustworthiness. 
Without inquiring too minutely into his private morals, the 
public evidence of good principle in the old soldier is all that 
can reasonably be expected. Of course there are incorrigible 
old soldiers; but, as a general rule, the indifferent characters 
are weeded out or amended, and the non-commissioned ranks 
are filled with men who have few of the vices of the original 
recruit. 

The naval recruiting system is based on an entirely different 
plan, and appears to produce very opposite results. The best 
seamen are generally those who have been inured to a sea life 
from boyhood. Hence the admirable system introduced of 
late years of having special training ships for boys, who 
are taught all the rudiments of the seaman’s art, in vessels set 
apart for that one object. So popular is a sea life in the 
ardent imaginations of English boyhood, that there would be 
no difficulty in filling up any number of training ships. We 
have no need to station recruiting parties, in pothouses in 
country towns, to seek out “ the sweepings of our great cities” 
for lads for the navy. A rotice in the newspapers, or a 
placard sent to the village schoolmaster or clergyman, will 
produce far more volunteers than the navy can employ. Con- 
sequently, however stringent the regulations as to character 
and qualifications, any number of lads may be found willing 
and able to fulfil them. 

At present, it is ruled, that successful candidates must be 
from 14) to 16 years old; from 4 ft. 8in. to 4ft. 10 in. high; 
have a minimum circumference round the chest of 27in.; be 
sound in body and limb; pass a strict medical examination ; 
be able to read and write; produce certificates of their parents’ 
or guardians’ consent, of their date of birth, of general 
character from a clergyman or schoolmaster ; and must declare 
in writing that they are not indentured as apprentices, and 
that they consent to join the Queen’s service. Even‘with all 
these qualifications and certificates, a lad is by no means 
secure of being entered; for the candidates are so numerous, 
that the training officers can afford to exercise their judgment, 
and only admit those who add to the above merits an agile 
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frame, an intelligent eye, and a promising exterior. In conse- 
quence of all this care in selection, crime amongst the young 
sea recruits is far below that of the older seamen. Even 
those offences to which boys are generally thoughtlessly given 
appear to be fewer in the training ships than in the general 
service. Thus insubordination stands at a per-centage 8°15 per 
thousand in the worst of the training ships, against 111-01 in 
the general service. Minor offences are 531'16 per thousand 
in the worst, and 177°33 per thousand in the best, of the 
training ships, against an average of 799°07 in the general 
service. Improper absence is 21025 per thousand in the 
worst of the training ships, against 746°93 in the whole service. 
Though theft, as might be expected amongst lads of the lower 
classes, who are not likely to regard the pilfering of clothes and 
eatables as a serious crime, is much larger than amongst grown 
seamen, it stands only at 53°67 per thousand in the worst of 
the training ships, against 12°59 in the whole service. 

With such well-chosen young sea recruits, capable of being 
moulded into any form, it is astounding to be told that the naval 
system produces men of a low moral status, diseased from 
licentious indulgences, and constantly subjected to punishments 
of some sort. We are officially told, that amongst 54,623 men 
and boys, exclusive of officers, in the year 1862 there were 
99,656 convictions and 103,328 punishments. It would thus 
appear that the navy has the pick and choice of the best raw 
material for sailors in the country ; but that, instead of improving 
in character, a rapid process of deterioration sets in, ending 
in returns of disease and crime, such as might more fairly 
apply to the worst quarters of London. Such official statistics 
bear out most strongly the generally received opinion that the 
schoolmaster and the clergyman are mere ornamental acces- 
sories to our ships of war, and that the £25,000 voted for naval 
clergy, and £5,500 for naval schoolmasters, is a waste of public 
money. That these figures really imply what they seem to 
convey is too apparent, from a standing order issued by the 
late Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, which was 
recited in the ears of the seamen before landing at any new 
port :— 

‘* By indecent, drunken, and swaggering behaviour, some men at 
Gibraltar and elsewhere made themselves very recently a nuisance to 
the residents. Persons who persist in such conduct must be deprived 
of the opportunity of annoying the inhabitants of the place they may 
be at, and of bringing shame upon the service. What can be more 
disreputable to English crews than that an English community should 
have cause to look upon their presence with disgust, and their 
departure with satisfaction ?”’ 


Such are the means used to recruit the two great services 
of the Queen, the description of volunteer received, and the 
results of the system of training pursued. Nothing can be 
worse than the military system of recruiting, and great room 
for improvement still exists in the mode of training and teaching 
the soldier. But, viewed in its general results, as shown in 
the character acquired by non-commissioned officers and 
badgemen, who were originally recruits, the system seems to 
produce fruits of which military officers may well be proud, 
and which are a great encouragement to progress in the appli- 
cation of moral agencies in the army. No doubt large sums 
are expended in schoolmasters and gymnastic instructors, in 
soldiers’ institutes, and other means of social improvement; but 
these are far cheaper than disease and crime. On the other 
hand, in the sister service, nothing can be better than the 
recruiting system, and, considering the first care and the after 
outlay for chaplains and schoolmasters, nothing can well be 
more unsatisfactory than the subsequent results. Naval men 
may well blush to see the late parliamentary returns on 
disease and crime given to the public, and we trust their shame 
may be of a kind to stir them up to do away the disgrace 
which must attach to the unhappy system which so ignores 
moral and social agencies as to evolve such bitter results. In 
the absence of a Sidney Herbert at the Admiralty to originate 
a moral revolution, naval officers must themselves be aroused 
to their responsibilities, and learn that they hold their com- 
missions for the benefit of the State and for the highest good of 
their subordinates, and not for the perpetuation of miserable 
prejudices against morality and religion which the rest of their 
countrymen have long ago outgrown. 


THE DERBY DAY. 


Ture Derby of 1865 was a thoroughly successful and enjoy- 
able public holiday. The roads never presented a greater 
concourse of vehicles, There were more carriages on the 
Downs than in the days before railways. Not a vehicle the 
less goes to Epsom, and the crowd on the course is swollen 





twenty-fold by the railways. The tens of thousands dis- 
gorged by the trains make, indeed, a new world of Derby 
visitors. The roads have seldom been dustier or more clouded, 
but the weather was perfect for a Derby day. The heat of 
the sun in the early part of the day was tempered by clouds. 
The sun came out just before the great race, bringing out what 
little colour there is in a sombre English crowd, and giving 
cheerfulness and brilliancy to the scene. The evening was 
glorious, and made the drive home delightful. There was a 
visible diminution of drunkenness, both on the course and the 
road; and, in good humour and good order, the crowd would 
bear comparison with any assemblage of equal numbers (if 
such an assemblage could be found) in any country in the 
world. All the Frenchmen in London seemed to have made 
common rendezvous on the Downs, and hundreds of bearded 
Gauls had crossed the Channel to “assist” at the victory of 
the French horse. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Duke de Brabant 
and the Duke of Cambridge, arrived at the Grand Stand 
about half-past one, and proceeded to the paddock to witness 
the saddling of the horses. Gladiateur and Mandarin were 
saddled at the lower end of the course, the favourite being intro- 
duced into the paddock by Jennings, his trainer, with a leading 
rein, to the great delight of Gladiateur’s anxious supporters. 
He is a splendid bay colt, in perfect condition, and fit to 
“run for a man’s life.’ His sire is Monarque, a great and 
fine staying horse, the winner of the Goodwood Cup in 1852, 
and “combining some of the stoutest English blood in his 
veins.” He is of remarkable symmetry, with a length and 
power of stride which can only be noted in his preliminary 
canter. Breadalbane, the next favourite who divided attention 
with the French horse, is a bright and glowing chestnut eolt, 
by Stockwell out of Blink Bonny. He is a handsome colt with 
small head and bright eye, not perhaps worth the round sum 
of £11,000 that was given for him, for good judges could not 
discern in him the stay and stride that were to win the race. 
Wild Charley, a sleek bay, and Eltham, a neat chestnut, and 
Mandarin, the “second string” of the French stable, and 
Broomielaw, a bay with a white star on his forehead, “ uncle” 
to Breadalbane, and deserving a better place in the betting 
than his nephew, were also eagerly scanned by the royal 
party, the heir-apparent, by his remarks, showing himself no 
mean judge of a good racer. The inspection in the paddock 
over, the Prince, giving one arm to the Duke of Brabant and 
the other to Lord Derby, and preceded by a body of mounted 
police, returned towards the Grand Stand, which they passed, 
on their way to the Stewards’ Stand, whence the Japanese 
Ambassadors saw the far-famed race. The Prince was loudly 
cheered during his progress. 

The bell has been ringing half-an-hour. The police have 
been patiently endeavouring to clear the course, and have at 
last succeeded. The preliminary gallops begin. <A gleam of 
yellow silk flashes by! That is Wild Charley! Soon the 
French horses appear side by side. They are both bays, and 
both jockeys wear blue jackets with red sleeves, but Harry 
Grimshaw,-on the favourite, wears a red cap and the rider of 
Le Mandarin a blue cap. Longdown—known by Osborne’s 
violet colours and green cap—a brown colt, that once before 
ran Gladiateur to a dead heat—next attracts attention. Then 
a tulip-bed of gay .and glancing colours shoots by, and then, side 
by side, two horses, known by the rose colour of their riders, 
gallop past the Grand Stand, pursued by shouts of admiration. 
One is that brilliant chestnut, Breadalbane, with the beautiful 
head and light and easy stride, and the other is Broomielaw, 
of the white star. When they come back, Breadalbane’s 
gallop is so much relished that he is backed at 5 to 4 fora 
place. 

The thirty runners are committed to the charge of the 
starter at twenty-five minutes to four o’clock, and it wants 
only two minutes to four when the red flag is finally dropped. 
The young jockeys are so anxious to get off in good places 
that nearly a dozen false starts try the patience of the mul- 
titude. Gladiateur and Breadalbane are the most observed. 
The first always gets off well to the front; the latter is 
more composed, and is generally among the last to get under 
weigh. At last the red flag is dropped, the bell rings, and a 
hundred thousand voices exclaim, “ They're off!’ The optical 
effect from Brougham Hill is marvellous. In an instant, the 
black dense mass of chimney-pots on the Grand Stand, on the 
paddock in front, on the smaller stands, and half a mile up the 
course vanishes, and is replaced by a sea of human faces, flesh- 
tinted, animated, and turned in one and the same direction. 
They see at first a string of colours in rapid motion; then they 
disappear behind the hill; then the silken squadron are sweep- 
ing round Tattenham Corner; then they flash in to the straight 
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running at lightning speed. Breadalbane “runs unkindly ” 
throughout and comes to grief at three quarters of a mile. 
Broomielaw, his stable companion, takes the lead at the side 
post, accompanied by Zephyr. Then Eltham comes to the 
front, challenges Broomielaw, and takes a slight lead. Broomie- 
law recovers his lead for an instant, and Todleben runs into the 
second place. A group of horses follow so close together— 
Christmas Carol, Longdown, Kate Hampton, and Audax—that 
Gladiateur, although full of running and pulling hard, is shut 
out. At last Grimshaw sees an opening and comes through 
his horses, closely followed by Wild Charley and Archimedes. 
A few strides more and the horse behind Wild Charley strikes 


into his heels. The colt staggers against Archimedes and 
Audax. The latter “cannons” against Gladiateur and knocks 





him out of his stride. Challoner—best of jockeys as some 
assert—on Archimedes shouts to Edwards on Wild Charley to 
“pull off” and let Gladiateur through. Edwards complies. 
Let it always be remembered that in the heat of the race, when 
the pace is that of a whirlwind, one English jockey has the 
presence of mind to claim a fair chance for the French horse, 
and that another English jockey honourably responds to the 
appeal. But for Edwards pulling Wild Charley off and letting 
Grimshaw through, his chance would have been entirely 
destroyed. 

It is a trying moment. Grimshaw pulls through his horses, 
and now sets himself to steady Gladiateur. He eases him, 
reassures him, gets him into perfect stride again, and bides his 
time. At the distance Broomielaw gives way. Christmas Carol 
takes the lead, is challenged by Eltham, and the two run neck 
and neck until near the Grand Stand. The excitement is 
tremendous. The general public see only these two horses, 
and deem that the victory is between them. They encourage 
the jockeys by shouts and cries. But the wise men of the 
turf perceive that Gladiateur is “running within himself.” 
Grimshaw has only to call upon him, and then the race will 
fairly begin. The moment chosen is when the leading horses 
are just opposite the Prince’s stand. Gladiateur, with his long 
and powerful sweep overhauls the pair at every stride. When 
abreast of Christmas Carol, Grimshaw gives a glance to see if 
that horse has any “rush” left in him. He knows his own 
horse has, and thinks it better to have it out with his adversary 
now. He raises his whip, and gives Gladiateur one smart, 
stinging lash. The horse responds with a terrific stride— 
passes Christmas Carol with ease—and then bounds along like 
a deer to the judge’s chair. Christmas Carol and Eltham 
fight hard for second place, but as to the winner he wins by 
two lengths, “in such easy style as to bear no comparison 
with Derby victories of modern times.” Christmas Carol 
wins the second place over Eltham by half a length, and 
Longdown, placed fourth, follows Eltham by two lengths. 
Value of the stakes, £6,825. ) - seconds. 


1 
i 


Time, 2 min. 453 

When it is known that, exactly half a century after Water- 
loo, the blue riband of the British turf has fallen into the 
hands of a Frenchman, the excitement is wonderful. The 
ropes are burst, and the broad race-course exhibits a dense 
tumultuous agitated crowd, full of the race and of the French 
victory, and hurrying down to catch a glimpse of the winner. 
Harry Grimshaw is escorted back to the scales by a body of 
mounted police, cheered all the way for his cool and skilful 
riding. Ifthe Frenchmen who surround the winner could get 
at the fortunate jockey, he would be hugged and kissed within 
an inch of his life. A certain proportion of the crowd appear 
sorry that the prize has fallen to Count de Lagrange; but the 
great majority declare that the Frenchmen have fairly won 
and richly deserve their suecess by their enterprise and outlay 
and their loyalty to English racing-blood and traditions. The 
French party have never wavered in their betting, and will 
be, of course, large winners. The Messrs. Morris, the English 
‘** commissioners,” net, it is said, £30,000 between them. 

The scene on Brougham Hill after the race would have 
delighted Gargantua. It was a sumptuous and gigantic pic- 
nic—a demonstration of universal hobnobbing. Going to the 
Derby is the hungriest and thirstiest thing in the world. 
Guardsmen, artists, /iftératewrs, noble lords, honourable mem- 
bers, city merchants, members of the Stock-exchange, and 
“ swells” of all degrees were absorbed in the discussion of 
pigeon-pie, pate di cold lobster 
salad, tongue, savoury pies, &c., washed down at frequent 
intervals by creaming tumblers of champagne and sparkling 
moselle. Nor were pale ale, pale sherry, and liqueurs forgotten. 
The drags carried ice-pails, and their hinder “ boot” was a 
cunningly-devised butler’s pantry of bottles, glasses, and 
shelves. The Ist Life Guards, the Horse Guards, the 6th 
Hussars, were conspicuous by the splendour of their appoint- 
ments and the hospitality they dispensed. The déjeiiners were 


foie gras, ham, chicken, 
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never merrier or more abundant. English ladies eat al fresco 
on these ovcasions, and imbibe a fair and lawful quantity of 
iced champagne with the best grace in the world. Lais and 
Phryne, over-dressed, with hair of the newest golden hue, and 
besprinkled with gold spangles of the newest Parisian fashion, 
always, unhappily, thrust themselves into the scene, and a 
slight and evanescent tipsification no doubt went on in and 
around some of the broughams and on the top of the four-horse 
drags. 

The journey home exhibited the usual number of penny dolls, 
false noses, and preposterous hats, and rather more than the 
usual number of pea-shooters. The sale of penny bags of 
flour or whitening, a branch of commerce which should be 
sternly put down by the police, went on too briskly, both at 
Epsom and at Clapham Common. But nineteen-twentieths of 
the crowd, as usual, were merely harmless pleasure-seekers, 
who indulged in no excess—who went to enjoy the fresh air, 
the scenery, the delightful atmosphere of May, and the beauty 
of an English landscape,—and who certainly came home 
refreshed and invigorated ; delighted with the Derby of 1845. 


RAILWAY REFORM. 


In considering the present position of railways with reference 
to the public, it should not be overlooked that neither the 
legislature nor the nation at large, ever originally contemplated 
the establishment of any such complete monopoly of the great 
arterial channels of communication throughout the country, as 
has gradually grown up, and everywhere exists at the present 
moment. On the contrary, provision was made in the early 
Acts of Incorporation of Railway Companies, to enable other 
persons to place and run engines and carriages on the road, 
upon payment of certain tolls to the company. Not to men- 
tion, however, that any person with ‘mere authority to place 
an engine and train of carriages on a railway, would be practi- 
cally unable to supply his engine with water, or take up and 
set down his passengers, without the assistance of his rivals, 
and would manifestly be in such a disadvantageous position 
that competition with the company would be virtually im- 
possible, the exigencies of railway traffic are such as to 
forbid divided management, and the idea of there being such 
an analogy between a railway and an ordinary high road, as 
to permit the introduction of competition as a safeguard 
to the public against high fares, and the other attendant 
evils of monopoly, by permitting parties by paying a fixed toll 
to compete with the proprietors of railways on their own 
lines, shows how vague and imperfect were the ideas enter- 
tained on the subject at that period. 

‘Thus the inherent requirements of the railway system have 
interfered to prevent that check upon the monopoly by the 
companies of their own lines, which it was originally the 
intention of the Legislature to impose. It is said, and doubt- 
less with truth, that Englishmen hate monopoly ; but do not 
let us be blind to the fact, that under the specious guise of 
free-trade, a monopoly has been established amongst us of the 
most pernicious character. The old channels of communica- 
tion throughout the country have been completely superseded, 
and the new consigned to private speculators; thus placing the 
community completely in the hands of irresponsible bodies, 
who have the power to tax, or rather fleece them ad libitum, 
without any possibility of appeal. For no salutary fear of 
competition, no dread of public displeasure, need ever rouse the 
activity or ruffle the repose of the railway autocrat. His 
monopoly is complete from the moment of the railway’s 
opening; since, wherever established, it must at once and for 
ever supersede the common road, and cause the disappearance 
of the old public vehicles and modes of conveyance. ‘The 
result is the investiture of a trading company, whose watch- 
word is private gain, with a despotic power to which the best 
interests of society must succumb, 

No sooner was the worthlessness of the competitive expedient 
which had been devised as a means of imposing some more 
reasonable limit to railway tariffs than the unrestrained 
cupidity of companies gauging the necessities of travellers 
might dictate, fully understood, than the eyes of the Legislature 
seem to have become opened to the magnitude of the monopoly 
they had created, and its liability to abuse; and in 1544 a com- 
mittee was appointed by Sir Robert Peel’s Government to 
examine the question, over which Mr. Gladstone presided. At 
that date the railway monopoly had already become very 
It had possessed itself of the main channels of 
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powerful. 
communication throughout the country, and superse 
ordinary modes of conveyance. It was, to a great extent, 
independent of the Legislature and the Government; and its 
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abuse of power had become altogether intolerable; whilst, as a 
contrast to the extreme irregularity and exorbitant amount of 
the fares, a neighbouring continental kingdom, Belgium, pos- 
sessed a nearly uniform tariff, with fares about one-third of the 
English rates. The motives that dictated the bill which 
resulted from the labours of the committee, and the object it 
was designed to effect, were thus described by Sir Robert 
Peel :—‘ Seeing that there was a monopoly with respect to 


conveyance and communication, the Legislature should have | 


the power of purchasing, after a certain period, after giving | 


due notice thereof to the parties concerned. They were about 
to say to the railway companies, ‘You shall not have a 
permanent monopoly against the public, but, after a limited 
number of years, we give you notice we shall have the option 
of purchasing your property.’” Such was the opinion of Sir 
Robert Peel on the subject. The second reading of the bill was 
carried by a majority of nearly two to one, and some slight 
modifications having been introduced, all opposition was with- 
drawn on the third reading. 

Though the anomaly of having the great highways of the 
empire, which should be free as air, and managed solely with 
reference to the interests of the public at large, in the hands of 
monopolists, is self-evident, and the evil consequences which 
result well understood; though great dissatisfaction at the 
way in which our railways are managed is very generally felt, 
and often loudly expressed; it must be confessed that public 
opinion has not yet declared itself as to the remedy, nor has 
it agreed to demand the great organic change for which the 
Government of Sir Robert Peel thought it so necessary t» pro- 
vide. ‘The cause which has prevented public opinion maturing 
itself on the question by arresting all investigation of the 
subject in limine, has been the impression that ownership of 
the railways by the nation, meant Government management 
and additional patronage, with a new breed of Barnacles, and 
“how not todo it” office. With such a prepossession pre- 
vailing, we cannot wonder that the matter was at once 
dismissed from consideration, on the principle of choosing the 
lesser of two evils. There is in reality, however, a broad distinc- 
tion between ownership and management. It might, with just 
as much truth, be contended that the purchaser of an estate 
must necessarily farm it himself, as that the owner of a railway 
would find himself compelled to manage it. Having established 
a uniform tariff and system of laws, the state might lease the 
working of the railways to companies. But this is a mere 
matter of detail. Moreover, notwithstanding the antiquarian 
tendencies of the English people, we must not assume that the 
picture of extravagance in expenditure, and impotence in 
results, exhibited by the Admiralty, the bad preeminence of 
which has advanced it to the dignity of affording the tra- 
ditional type of a Government establishment, is to be for ever 
preserved, or that England in its corporate capacity is always 
to remain behind the rest of the world in administrative 
efficiency. The Post-office would afford a fairer subject for 
comparison of what might be expected from a Government 
railway department, and assuredly no one could be found to 
contend that the duties it so well performs, would be so 
systematically or efficiently conducted by private enterprise. 

The Government, by the Railway Act of 1844, said in effect 
to the companies, *‘ You can carry a first-class passenger four 
miles, a second-class passenger six miles, a third-class passenger 
ten miles for one farthing, this sum covering all expense, direct 
and indirect, of their conveyance, and all beyond being profit; 
we give you the power practically to charge the public what 
you please, but we reserve to ourselves the right to revise your 
system and take the railways into our own hands at the end of 
twenty-one years.” This period has now arrived, and surely 
the public will not be deterred from claiming their right 
by the appearance of a bugbear which has no existence. Above 
all, let them not overlook a far more real and threatening 
danger, viz., the establishment of a compact phalanx of eighty 
representatives of the railway interest in the House of Commons 
—banded together, not for public, but for private ends—a 
veritable imperium in imperio—threatening the naturalization 
of the transatlantic term and practice of “lobbying” amongst 
us. The present session of Parliament will be memorable for 
a decision directly reversing the general commercial policy of 
the empire, and ‘grounded on the principle that competition 
should be forbidden, in order to enable existing railway com- 
panies to continue to fleece the public by monopoly charges. 
The Great Eastern projected a line that would give them com- 
munication, not only with the great coal-fields of the North, 
but also with those of the Midland counties. Such was the 
superiority of the gradients as nearly to double the load 
which an engine could carry, as compared with the Great 
Northern; a load of 400 tons being capable of being conveyed 


at the same cost on the proposed line, as a load of 240 tons on 
the latter railway. Taking the total distance at 176 miles, the 
cost of carriage of each ton from the pit’s-mouth to Shoreditch 
would scarcely amount to a shilling. Incredible as it must one 
day appear, a British House of Commons in 1865, not acting 
certainly in the interests of the public, made the very superiority 
of the new line, and the severity of the competition the Great 
Northern would be subjected to, the ground of refusal. Thus 
we have the old economical fallacy of protection resuscitated 
and applied to railways of all the things in the world, which 
have just remorselessly superseded the capital invested in 
canals, turnpike trusts, and stage coaches—which could 
assuredly, equally with the Great Northern Railway, have 
pleaded ad misericordiam that they were tied down to their 
inherent imperfections. Yet it was not thought necessary to 
deny the public the benefit of an improved method of locomo- 
tion, simply because the owners of the old roads, canals, and 
coaches would suffer by the improvement. 

When next this measure comes before Parliament, as come 
it certainly will and must, let us hope a phalanx of friends of 
the poor may be found, who will think of the densely-populated 
district of the East of London, with its half million of workers, 
whose greatest privation during the winter season is the want 
of a sufficiency of coal, for which, though a necessary of life, 
capable of being purchased at the pit’s-mouth for 6s. per ton, 
they are compelled to pay four times this price. Yet it now 
appears that the coal can be brought from the collieries to 
their doors at a cost for conveyance of less than 2s. 6d., and 
might be sold to them at half the present prices, and afford a 
fair rate of profit. 


BRIGANDAGE IN SOUTH ITALY. 

THERE is scarcely any form of crime which has not con- 
tained, at some period or another of the world’s history, the 
elements of romance in its origin or development ; but, above 
all others, the offence of highway robbery seems to have been 
always regarded by poetical minds with a degree of interest 
almost akin to sympathy for the culprit by whom it was 
committed. Ever since the days when Robin Hood ranged 
the forest of Sherwood, the deeds— if there ever was such a 
personage—of that extraordinary outlaw have been a theme, 
not for the censure and indignation, but for the merriment 
and applause, of posterity. Even the old chroniclers allude 
to him as a “ gentle theefe,” and dwell upon his skill in archery, 
his kindness to the poor, and his chivalrous gallantry to ladies, 
rather than on those scandalous depredations which made him 
the terror of his fellow-countrymen. The greatest of modern 
novelists has introduced this freebooter to the reader of 
“ Tvanhoe” in so picturesque and agreeable a manner, that 
it would be difficult to associate “ friend Locksley’s ” memory 
with a breach of the eighth commandment. 

Nor is this tendency to screen such offences with a veil of 
sentiment limited to the retrospect of medizeval times. Claud 
Daval, in the seventeenth century, earned for himself a reputa- 
tion for courage and generosity, which has survived the tradi- 
tion of his misdeeds. When the stern arm of the law inter- 
rupted his career at Tyburn, there were not wanting women 
of all classes to deplore his fate. In later times compassion 
for the accomplished Barrington followed that noted robber 
into exile. But the miscreant, who in our own day has been 
especially singled out for popular favour, and whose sins have 
been forgotten in the halo of romantic lustre, by which they 
are surrounded, is the Italian brigand. One of Washington 
Irving’s most spirited sketches depends for its interest on the 
character of a mountain bandit. Eastlake, for years, devoted 
his early pencil to Transalpine illustrations of the same law- 
less life. We had Pietro clad in velvet small-clothes, armed 
cap-a-pie with half-a-dozen watches hanging from his girdle, 
posed in heroic attitude, peering from his cavern in the 
mountain pass, or reclining, after the fatigue of the day, 
in the arms of a too-faithful Aminta. In another scene 
the brigand’s wife, attired in the most attractive costume, 
nobly shielded her husband, and risked her own life, to 
ascertain the intention of his pursuers. Lastly, there 
was the dying brigand, whom if it was impossible to 
assist, it was only too easy to commisserate. In short, during 
the early part of the present century, the Italian bandit was 
not only an object of open terror to English travellers, 
but an object of secret admiration. There are stories extant 
of fair Inglesi, fresh from school, who looked forward with 
mingled feelings of trepidation and delight to an encounter 
with a handsome, dark-eyed mountaineer, and who conceived 
that to live in the recesses of a rock on the proceeds of stolen 
property must be the acme of human happiness. That, how- 
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ever, is a species of enthusiasm which has long since passed 
away. The brigand of modern days no more resembles the 
brigand of romance than the country gentleman of this 
generation resembles the Squire Western of Fielding’s time. 
Those who desire to be familiar with the ancient type of 
malandrino must seek him—not in the wilds of the Campagna 
or the heights of Monte Mario, but on the steps of the Piazza 
di Spagna, in Rome, where there are plenty of amiable male- 
factors who are ready to wear the most ferocious aspect, and 
don the most warlike accoutrements, for the modest remunera- 
tion of one scudo per diem. 

But though the traditional appearance of old Italian high- 
waymen only lingers in artists’ studios, it is a species by no 
means extinct. ‘The fanciful dress by which they were dis- 
tinguished has been discarded, and they no longer allow the 
tender passion to interfere with their chance of plunder. In 
plain English, they leave women travellers unmolested, and 
confine themselves strictly to the acquisition of pelf. As a 
rule, they assume the dress and occupy the dwellings of 
ordinary contadini—only meeting together for the purpose of 
attack, after which the band separates—their arms are con- 
cealed—the booty is divided, and each man returns to his 
cottage to resume the apparent occupation of a rustic labourer. 
Sometimes, however, especially in Southern Italy (where the 
recent change of affairs has given many a rascal a plausible 
excuse for theft on the score of supposed disaffection towards 
Government), a regular band is organized; and, if sufficient 
plunder be not secured offhand from travellers who are attacked, 
one of the party is retained as earnest of further booty. 

A case-of this kind has just occurred in the neighbourhood 
of Salerno. An English gentleman (Mr. Murray Aynsley) 
was returning with his wife and another married couple from 
Postum, where he had been taking photographs of the ruins, 
when they were waylaid near Battipaglia by a band of 
brigands, who, leaving the ladies alone in their carriage, 
hurried off Mr. Aynsley and his friend across country towards 
the sea. In this forced march the captives were treated with 
great kindness and consideration by their captors, who not 
only broke down the hedges to facilitate their progress, but 
carried them pick-a-back across any streams which it was neces- 
sary to wade. At one o’clock at night the brigands made a halt, 
requested their prisoners to lie down, and prepared a bed of 
dry brushwood for them, covering them additionally with cloaks 
to protect them from the night air. At daybreak, a frugal 
breakfast of bread and sausage was supplied, and then a 
colloquy ensued, in which the Englishmen endeavoured to 
explain that their circumstances were not so affluent as to 
justify the brigands’ expectation of a heavy ransom. Mr. 
Aynsley wisely offered his purse and every article of value 
which he had about him. The captain of the band at first 
took possession of three Napoleons, but afterwards returned 
them to their owner. Some conversation then ensued on the 
subject of brigandage, and the banditti gave out that they were 
soldiers of Francis II. and disliked their present mode of life, 
but feared to yield themselves up to the existing Government. 
The whole party then pursued their way for some hours 
“through an open and cultivated country in a long line, with 
no attempt at concealment,” and after again partaking of re- 
freshment, a discussion arose as to what should be done with 
the captives. It appears that two natives had been carried off 
at the same time, and these last were compelled to sign letters 
to their relatives, asking respectively for 9,000 and 12,000 
ducats, and intimating pretty plainly that if this request were 
not complied with, they, the prisoners, would be killed, 

As for the Englishmen, it was decided that one of them 
should be sent forthwith to Naples for the purpose of collecting 
a ransom among the British residents in that town. The 
lot fell to Mr. Aynsley. He had no sooner set out on his 
journey than he was met by a body of the national guard, 
who loaded him with congratulations on his escape. The 
soldiers then opened fire on their enemy, but Mr. Aynsley had 
no opportunity to watch the result, for the brigands shouting 
back to him, told him if he did not speed on his errand 
they would kill his companion. Arriving at Monte Corvino, 
he was received enthusiastically by the inhabitants, who at 
once dispatched a messenger to Salerno, and thus, it is to be 
hoped, relieved at least one of the ladies from her terrible 
suspense. ‘The fate of the other Englishman, however, is still 
uncertain. Mr. Aynsley himself writes from Naples to say 
that he finds it impossible to collect the ransom demanded to 
ensure his safety. The brigands of this part of Italy are 
described as untutored savages, who act entirely from 


impulse, and frequently treat their prisoners with great 
barbarity. Under these circumstances it is impossible 


to say what may befal the unfortunate gentleman who 
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has thus come into their hands. We wish Mr. Aynsley 
had been more explicit in his communication, for it would 
have been satisfactory to know what steps the authori- 
ties at Naples are prepared to take in the matter. Such 
outrages are a disgrace to any European government, and 
they are the more dangerous to the welfare of this particular 
state, because they have been allowed to appear in alliance 
with a political faction. 





MR. WHALLEY’S FALSE MOVE. 

Mr. Wuatiry has certainly placed himself in a false 
position by his recent attack on the Rev. Mr. Wagner, of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Brighton. He stated in the House of 
Commons, on the evening of Tuesday week, that a Miss 
Scobell, the daughter of a rector of the Church of England, 
had been induced by Mr. Wagner and the persons acting with 
him to make a will bequeathing £8,000 to the institution of 
which we have heard so much in connection with the unhappy 
case of Miss Constance Kent, and that she was then sent to 
attend on persons ina high state of fever, in the hope that 
she would thus meet with her death, as she subsequently 
did. In other words, Mr. Wagner and Miss Gream were 
charged with a species of spiritual swindling in the first 
place, and with actual, though not legal, murder in the 
second place, in order that they might thus come into 
possession of the money they had plotted to obtain. 
Mr. Whalley, indeed, stated that he spoke simply on the 
authority of rumour; but what are we to think of the con- 
science of a man who will make so frightful a charge against 
another, and before such an audience as the English House 
of Commons, on no better ground than hearsay? Since 
then, Mr. Whalley has repeated his accusation at a 
riotous meeting at Brighton, and has addressed sundry 
letters to the papers, partly shifting his ground, yet not 
retracting the original statement, as he was bound to do in 
face of the convincing refutation of its truth put forward by 
Mr. Wagner. It seems to be perfectly clear that that gentle- 
man never had anything to do with Miss Scobell, and that the 
Miss Gream connected with St. Mary’s Hospital is equally 
free from any participation in the plot alluded to by Mr. 
Whalley, even supposing the plot to have really existed. 
The facts of the case are these:—The Miss Scobell in question 
was induced some years ago, by the Rev. Mr. J. M. Neale, to 
connect herself with the sisterhood of St. Margaret’s, East 
Grinstead, to which she left in her will a legacy of £400, 
together with the administration of other property, to the 
amount of between £5,000 and £6,000, An infectious disease 
subsequently broke out at East Grinstead, and Miss Scobell— 
apparently on her own election—acted as a nurse to the sick, 
and, as a consequence of her devotion, caught the prevailing 
malady, and died of it. Mr. Wagner asserts, in the most 
emphatic manner, that he had nothing to do with this 
institution, nor with Miss Scobell’s choice of life; and 
Mr. Whalley himself, without retracting his charge against 
the reverend gentleman, states, in his letter to the 
Morning Advertiser dated May 27th, that Mr. J. M. 
Neale was the person who acted on Miss Scobell’s conscience, 
and persuaded her to join the sisterhood at East Grinstead. 
But then the superioress of that institution was a Miss Gream ; 
and Mr. Whalley seems to think that that fact is in itself 
justification sufficient for the charge originally brought by him 
in the House of Commons, and repeated with still greater 
emphasis, and with direct accusations against Mr. Wagner of 
having lied, at the Brighton meeting. The Miss Gream of 
St. Margaret’s and the Miss Gream of St. Mary’s are, how- 
ever, two different persons. It is true that they are sisters ; 
it may also be true, as Mr. Whalley asserts, that Mr. Neale 
sometimes officiated at Mr. Wagner’s church ; but these facts 
are not sufficient to show that either Mr. Wagner or the 
Miss Gream of Brighton had any concern in persuading Miss 
Scobell to leave her property to the sisterhood of St. Margaret’s, 
East Grinstead, or in causing her to become a nurse under circum- 
stances likely to lead to her death and to the falling in of the 
money left by her to the sisterhood. No doubt, Mr. Wagner, 
Mr. Neale, and the two Miss Greams entertain identical 
opinions with respect to church government and organization ; 
but it cannot on that account be said that each is to be made 
responsible for every specific act of the others, unless complicity 
can be shown to exist. It has not been shown in the present 
instance; and it is discreditable to Mr. Whalley, and to the 
cause of Protestantism of which he assumes to be the champion, 
that he should have made so grave a charge on such loose 
grounds, and should have refused to retract and apologize when 
he has been clearly shown to be in the wrong. 
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But, while we condemn the fanatic zeal of Mr. Whalley, 
and while we have nothing but indignation for the ruflianly 
conduct of which Mr. Wagner, and in a lesser degree Miss 
Gream, have been made the victims in the streets of Brighton, 
it must not be forgotten that this very case of Miss Scobell, 
hardly less than that of Miss Constance Kent, points to a 
real and serious mischief now being encouraged by a certain 
section of the Church of England, and threatening, if it be 
not checked, to attain alarming proportions. We need not 
again refer to the recent incidents in connection with the Road 
murder, since we have already expressed our utter disapproval 
of the manner in which the wretched girl was placed under 
the torture of a species of immaterial rack or thumb-screw ; 
but it is clear from the facts with reference to Miss Scobell, 
even placing the most favourable construction on them, that 
some of the worst practices of the Romish Church are being 
introduced into our Protestant Hstablishment, and that a 
principle of sacerdotal despotism is being developed in oppo- 
sition to the family life which is one of the best characteristics 
of our land. It would seem that the Rev. Mr. Neale carried 
on a clandestine correspondence with Miss Scobell for some time 
betore she joined the sisterhood at East Grinstead; acting as 
her spiritual adviser; receiving confession from her; 
her absolution; advising her how far she should comply with 
her father’s wishes, and how far not; and exhorting her to quit 
her home, and join the institution to which she afterwards 
left her money. Of all this, her parent (who was also her 


civing 


Jawful parish priest) was kept in entire ignorance until he himself 


discovered it; and we now know how successfully the Rev. Mr. 
J. M. Neale managed matters, how completely he obliterated 
in the young lady’s mind all sense of the natural and sacred 
authority of a parent, and in what way the sisterhood in 
which Mr. Neale was interested benefited by her perverted 
enthusiasm and her sad and premature death. The advocates 
of Puseyism will probably remind us of the beauty of self- 
sacrifice, and will argue that a life lost in Christian ministra- 
tions to the sick and needy is a far better and more desirable 
fate than an existence of selfish security and gratification pro- 
longed to the usual term of humanity. God forbid that we 
should say a word against the rich and happy consecrating 
their time and energies to the service of the poor and the 
relief of suffering. Such acts are in the highest spirit of the 
Founder of the faith we profess, yet so seldom followed ont in 
action; they are of that universal spirit of divineness which 
over-rides distinctions of creed, widens the narrow boundaries 
of sectarianism, reconciles the unbeliever with the believer, and 
makes all men kin by proving to them their kinship. But, 
happily, the beautiful sentiment of charity and practical love is 
not involved in the question we are now arguing. Let all who 
will, among our gently born and nurtured, look to the comfort 
of Lazarus in his fetid alley and on his bed (if bed he has) 
of sickness; but let the act be voluntary.’ When we find 
young girls, at the most emotional and least refi cling period 
of their lives q exposed to the daily solicitations of priests acting 
on their consciences in a secret and underhand manner,— 
when we see this influence exercised without the knowledge 
of parents, and even against their wishes,—and when in the 
end it turns out that some institution is to receive the benefit 
in the shape of legacies and other bequests,—it is time to 
consider whether we can tolerate such an innovation on 
the sanctity of family life. A power is set up in opposi- 
tion to the natural authority of parents. A secret influence— 
subtle, crafty, hard to be detected or guarded against—is 
introduced within the fancied security of home, until the 
daughter in whom we trusted becomes a traitor to domestic 
love and faith, and that on grounds the most ditlicult to be 
met—the grounds of a morbidly-awakened conscience, and of 
a desire for self-sacrifice dishonestly stimulated and unhealthily 
developed. That the young and impulsive are frequently thus 
worked upon, not only by Roman Catholics but by unworthy 
Protestants, is beyond a doubt. The Puseyite section of 
the Church of England is seeking to rival the Church of 
Rome in the accumulation of large funds for objects oe 
really or professedly charitable, and it finds plenty of foolis! 
women to abet its designs. We look on such a state of 
things with great distrust ; and it is most unfortunate that 
Mr. Whalley, by blundering and bigotry, should have com- 
promised a cause which he might have served by more judicious 
treatment. 





YOUTH’S CLUBS. 


Every one is familiar with the embarrassing position of 


maiden ladies of a “ certain age,” and undoubt tedly they have 
often more than their share of discomfort and mortification. 
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The sensation of being passed in the race of life by younger 
and lovelier competitors must be very disagreesble. Every 
year the contest becomes more despairing, yet we cannot 
wonder at the long struggle which takes place before the fading 
beauty of a ball-room admits that she is growing old. But 
her position has its advantages. She is sometimes made the 
heroine of a novel. Moreover, she never absolutely loses hope. 
Victory, in the shape of a hero, may be snatched even at the 
eleventh hour. Courtesy and 
everything should be done to make her forge 
time. The sit 
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uation of young gentlemen of a “ 
but the sufferings are more acute, the social ostracism more 
real. With women, from thirty to forty is the critical period. 
With men, from sixteen to twenty-one. Who can help sym- 
pathising with lads, whose destiny it seems to be always in the 
way? ‘They have ceased to care for the enjoyments of boys, 
and are not fit to share in the amusements of men. Just about 
this season of the year they may be seen in London drawing- 
rooms, or at the awful assemblages given by Vice-Chancellors or 
heads of colleges. There they stand, in the neighbourhood of 
the door, in diffie ‘ulty as to the disposal of their hands, and in 
awkwardly disguised awe of their hostess. They are at once the 


+ 


. . . . *) re — 
butts and bores of so ety. Lt 1S almost Im poss ibie to turn them 


to account. No novelist ever chooses one of f¢/ for a hero. 
° 6 j | 41 — ee 
Sometimes they are introduced to a partner, but tueir tortures 


then become really excruciating, for women expect to be 
amused, and what can a raw youth without experience find to 
interest the practised participator in the pleasures of half a 
dozen seasons? His nviseries have been drawn by Leech 
numerous pictures. If he assume the airs of the man of the 
world, he will probably be snubbed, as he deserves. If ne is 
perfectly nz tavel he will have a better chance 
natural, to be himself, is generally a task beyond the powers of 
a boy on the threshold of manhood. Crusty old gentlemen are 
fond of complaining that they have lived too long. “ Men” in 


“he ; i a 
University must frequently be painfully 


their first year at the 

at they have not lived long enough. 
ie annoyances to which these youths of the upper and 
middle class are obliged to submit are not wholly undeserved. 
A schoolboy is, on the whole, a very bearable member of 
society, although in holiday time his parents and sisters have 
rather too much of him. Still his frankness and fresh enthu- 
siasm are an apology for his riotous spirits. ‘ Tom Brown’ 
at Rugby was delightful. “ Tom Brown” at Oxford was in 
: The trans- 
formation was quite unintentional, we are sare, on the part 
of Mr. Hughes, but it was singularly faithful to nature. I 
has been — observed that every lad of sixteen, who is 


a fair way of becoming a conceited young prig. 


worth his salt, believes himsse 
in the world; te this, probabl 
schoo] i . We admit that there is nothing like ‘hool life 
for taking a boy down, as long as he is a boy. But the 
deference with which the sixth form is treated, the superstitious 
regard paid to the hero of the cricket-field, the river, or the 
what is called “ bumptiousness ;’ 


lf the most extraordinary person 
] 


y, applies especially to a public- 


class-room, is apt to develop 
and a bumptious young man is as great a nuisance as an enfant 
terrible. Time and society alone can teach him that con- 
sideration for others and abnegation of self which constitute a 
finished gentleman. But the isolated and uncomfortable 
situation of a half-grown youth who is the son of rich parents 
is, after all, a very trifling grievance. There is a certain 
amount of social inconvenience suffered, but nothing more. 
[It is when we descend below the “ pure middle class” that 
the difficulty of dealing.satisfactorily with the rising genera- 
tion becomes really practical; for among the working-class 
manhood is ever premature. While the sons of country 
squires and wealthy merchants are playing at being men at 
Oxford or Cam ridge, the sons of artisans and labourers have 
entered in earnest into the conflict of life. St. Giles is 
earning his living while St. James is still at Eton. A little 
lady in Belgravia is nursing her doll long after her sister 
in Seven Dials has begun to nurse a real live baby. With 
boys driven by necessity to work for a livelihood education 
must finish at twelve, and between twelve and twenty-one 
what is to bee come of them? This is the period amongst the 
“upper ten ” for the formation of manners. But amongst the 
poor it is the period of the formation of character. A thou- 
sand temptations surround the hardworking lad who is just 
launching out into life, and the antidotes are few and in- 
sufficient. Mechanics’ institutes are shut to him. He is not 
old enough to be admitted into them. His presence would 
drive away the older men. Night-schools, possibly through 
injudicious management, have been a failure. They are too 
formal; their purpose is, too exclusively, instruction. Now, @ 
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boy who is just emancipated from school wants to be amused 
as well as to be informed. Indeed, we are inclined to.think 
that in his case information should be subsidiary to amuse- 
ment. Useful knowledge is an excellent thine; but a lad who 
has spent eight or ten wearying hours in the workshop or 
counting-house cannot be expected to swallow it without 
plenty of sugar. The first point to be gained is to make 
him prefer innocent to vicious recreation. It worse than 
useless to try to keep him at school all night after he has 
been at work all day. The clumsy efforts of some well-meaning 
philanthropists remind us of the mode in which Mr, Chadband, 
in “* Bleak House,” treats the unhappy outcast, Jo. “ What 
are you, my young friend,” says he; “ are you a beast of the 


is 


field? No. A bird of theair? No. A fish of the sea or 
river? No. You are a human boy, my young friend. <A 


human boy. O glorious, to be a human boy. And why 
glorious, my young friend? Because you are capable of 
receiving the lessons of wisdom; because you are capable of 
profiting by this discourse, which I now deliver for your good; 
because you are not a stick, or a staff, or a stock, or a stone, 
or a post, or a pillar :— 


* *QOh ranning stream of sparkling joy 


73 
To baa hoy !’ 


. 


soaring human 
And do you cool yourself in that stream now, my 
friend!” Jo very naturally refuses to do anything of the sort. 
No Englishman will stand being bullied into knowledge, and 
nothing is more sure to drive him into antagonism than an 
ill-bred assumption of superiority. 

The true answer to the vexed question, “ What is to be done 
with our older boys ?” is, we believe, to be found in the esta- 
blishment of youth’s clubs. Unhappily these valuable institu- 
tions are at present few in number, but we hope that their 
extraordinary success may lead to their speedy multiplication. 
The first experiment of the kind was made in 1857 by the 
Rev. Henry White, of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, and the 
institute to which we are about to draw attention is modelled 
upon the plan adopted by that gentleman, originally at Dover, 
t was established five years 
ago in Islington, and its progress has been most remarkable. 
Until it was opened, scores of young fellows who had perhaps 
just left an elementary or national school, to become clerks 
and servants in offices or shops, were literally abandoned to 
lead their own lives. The male “ Topsies” of London, nobody 
seemed to care for them, and, as a natural consequence, 
they grew up, caring for nobody. The early closing move- 
ment turned them into the streets at nightfall, probably 
with a little money in their pockets, and with temptation 
staring them in the face on every side. Like their less for- 
tunate brethren who in many other crowded districts are 
at this moment left without the slightest guiding influence 
they were gradually acquiring the manners, and with the 
manners the morals of vagabonds. The club or institute, set 
up in 1860 at the St. George’s Hall, was indeed a godsend to 
them, and they rushed eagerly to it. There they found well- 
lighted, cheerful, and attractive rooms, chess-tables and 
draught-boards, newspapers and periodicals, and last though 
not least, a well-selected library. They found, too, managers 
who treated them like gentlemen, and whose sole aim was that 
every member should pass a happy evening. In a short 
pamphlet recently published, the Rev. Arthur Sweatman, one 
of the secretaries—to whom, in conjunction with his colleague, 
Mr. Tabrum, the institution owes much of its usefalness— 
informs us that no coercion is exercised beyond “ what may be 
needful for the general comfort and propriety.” “ It is pleasing 
to state,” he adds, “ that in this, the characteristic feature of 
the institute, the success has been most complete.” Any 
visitor can judge for himself of the accuracy of Mr. Sweatman’s 
statement. Perfect order prevails in the reading-room, and 
the members present behave with as much good feeling and 
courtesy towards each other as the members of a West-end 
club. 

The advantages of the institute, which is always filled to 
overflowing, and is also, we should not omit to mention, 
almost entirely self-supporting, may be obtained upon very 
moderate terms. Each member pays a small entrance fee and 
weekly subscription, and is expected to attend a certain pro- 
portion of the classes for arithmetic, reading, &c., held every 
evening in rooms adjoining the reading-room. Instruction, 
therefore, is not forgotten; but recreative, sound literature and 
cheerful ‘companionship take the first place. Mr. Sweatman 
and his friends appear to have judiciously blended innocent 
amusement with supplemental education. The results have 
been most encouraging. Night after night throughout the 
winter months the club is crowded with intelligent young men, 


young 


and afterwards at Charing-cross. 
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who are daily walking with a firmer and surer step in the 
paths of honesty and manly virtue. Who can tell how many of 
them might otherwise have fallen victims amidst the myriad 
dangers of a dissolute city ? There is no more fatal habit than 
lounging idly at the corners of dingy and disreputable 
thoroughfares, and it is because Youth’s Institutes do much to 
save lads, at a critical moment in their career, from that listless, 
purposeless mode of life which is the fruitful parent of subse- 
quent misery and vice, that we heartily rejoice at their success. 
May they grow more numerous every day ! 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue University has to some extent subsided into its wonted 
quietness again, and the examinations for the ordinary degree have 
commenced. Some of the colleges, also, are beginning their exami- 
nations, and it is probable that the examiners will find that the 
gaieties and dissipations of the last fortnight or three weeks have 
left their mark upon even the steadiest men. It would have been 
a good thing if the Volunteer review, held this year at Oxford, 
could have been got over on Saturday, instead of drifting into 
another week, for it is not to be supposed that a long and exciting 
and fatiguing day is the best inauguration of a good week’s work. 
But really the temptations which beset the undergraduates on all 
sides, during the present term, are so numerous, that one more or 
less makes very little difference. 

A large number of the older members of the University have 
learned, in an unpleasant manner, that too many distractions have 
been going on. It has become a custom, during the last few years, 
to have a subscription University Concert in the May term, when 
Professor Bennett comes down to conduct, and all the world is ex- 
pected to resulve itself into an audience, at seven-and-sixpence a 
head. As a matter of form, a number of graduates have hitherto 
guaranteed a guinea a-piece, in case the receipts should not meet 
the expenditure, but they have not till now been called upon for any 
portion of their guarantee. This year, however, the Bazaar for the 
Peterborough Training College—why it should be held in Cam- 
bridge who can say ?—had carried off £800 from the residents and 
visitors, and naturally several large parties, who had been tempted 
by the pretty people and the pretty things at the Bazaar, did not 
care so much to go to the Concert, especially as the room was 
expected to be very hot. The last night of the eight-oar races, 
too, was the night chosen for the concert, of all nights in the 
week ; and so it happened, from a complication of causes, that 
there was a loss of £120. The unfortunate guarantors, about 100 
in number, have been called upon for their guineas, and it will 
probably be rather difficult to find a sufficient number of forgiving 
men to guarantee next year’s concert. A feast of good music, how- 
ever, ought to be appreciated in Cambridge, and it will be a 
reproach to the town and University if the annual concert is 
allowed to fall through. 

Some little excitement was caused last week by an announce- 
ment that one of the graces to be presented to the Senate at the 
Congregation of May 24 would be non-placeted. The grace in 
question was to appoint one of the Fellows of Caius Pro-proctor 
for the ensuing year, and the objection was in no sort of way rested 
on personal grounds. The resident Fellows of Caius had declined 
to act, and as it was the turn of the college to nominate a Pro- 
proctor, one of the non-resident members of the college was 
chosen by the Society. All that the University statutes require, is, 
that when a man is presented as full Proctor, he must have resided 
at least three terms during the previous two years, but no such 
residence is demanded in the case of Pro-proctors. It was objected, 
however, that in the present state of things it is very necessary 
that the University police should be men thoroughly acquainted 
with the ins-and-outs of the work they are called upon to do, and 
therefore that the Senate should put its veto upon the appointment 
of a comparative stranger. The opposite principle, however, was 
affirmed by an overwhelming majority. The fact is, that the proe- 
torial question has now assumed very serious dimensions, and, to 
judge from appearances, a Proctor’s work is carefully to avoid seeing 
anything which might drive him to take action. Recent decisions 
in the law courts have convinced the University authorities that 
the power which had grown up, and was exercised by the Proctors 
and the Vice-Chancellor, did not rest on any sure footing, and it is 
said that timid counsels prevail, whenever there is any idea of 
doing anything. It is certain that vice walks about in a very 
rampant attitude just now, and the demeanour of large numbers of 
the undergraduates is much more careless than it was a few years 
ago; nevertheless, when a deputation of tutors of colleges and 
others wait upon the Vice-Chancellor, to entreat that something 
may be done in the matter, no good comes of it. On one of the 
gayest nights of last week, when it might have been supposed that 
the Proctors would have been especially on the alert, some young 
strangers from the country paraded the town between ten and eleven 
o'clock, in the hope of seeing a live Proctor with his bull-dogs, but 
their search was utterly in vain. Many of the members of the 
Senate, who feel very acutely the present state of things, voted for 
the grace on Wednesday, on the ground that as the residents have 
allowed this state of things to come into existence, a vigorous 
outsider may do some good. 

At the same congregation, Mr. Balston, the Head Master of 
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Eton, and Mr. Butler, the Head Master of Harrow, had Doctors’ 
degrees conferred upon them by grace. The reception they met 
with from the crowded galleries, where there must have been 
lenty of Eton and Harrow men, was rather remarkable. For Mr. 
ston there was no sign of recognition, good, bad, or indifferent ; 
for Mr. Butler nothing but an overwhelming roar of “ Pockets ! 
pockets!” with pathetic requests that he would emancipate his 
own hands from their supposed confinement in those receptacles. 
It is evident that Harrow men have neither forgotten nor forgiven 
their Head Master’s early act of sewing up the side pockets of the 
school. It was, of course, not easy for the Public Orator to be telling — 
neat he must always be—under such uninspiring circumstances; and 
his short speech consisted of an apology for its shortness, pleading 
want of time for preparation, as it had been expected that the candi- 
dates for the Doctor’s degree would have presented themselves at 





the next congregation,—and who, the Orator asked, could fitly | 


praise such men extempore ? 


There is a very strong feeling in favour of the new Poll scheme. | 


The discussion in the Arts Schools left no doubt on this point ; 
and there seems every reason to expect that the day on which this 
letter is published will see the Report of the Syndicate accepted 


by the Senate. It is not easy to realize all the great changes in buildings which have of late years sprung up in such abun- 


college arrangements which will of necessity take place, if the 
proposals of the Syndicate become law ; but most men look forward 
with hope to a good general result. One sensible change has 
been made in the amended report, issued ten days ago, in conse- 
ype of the feeling expressed by various speakers during the 

iscussion. The subjects for the special theological examination 
included—“ The History of the Church of England, from the time 
of Wiclif to the Revolution of 1688, both inclusive ;” and the 
Registrary put forth a fly-sheet, asking, with characteristic vigour, 
why Wiclif, of all men, should be chosen as the terminus a quo. 
It would have been unfortunate if the University had seemed to 
endorse the opinion, which is already too general, that the English 
Church dates from the Reformation, or at least, from what are 
ordinarily called the first beginnings of the Reformation under 
Wiclif. On the one hand, Wiclif was only one link, and by no 
means the most important link, in a long line of Reformers ; and, 
on the other hand, the English Church may well be held to date 
from before Augustine’s time. As it now stands, the subject 
87 is—“ The History of the Church of England to the 

evolution of 1688.” 

A petition in favour of a special examination in Oriental 
languages, to be put on an equal footing with the theological, 
moral, and natural sciences, and other examinations, has been 
numerously signed, and very probably another year may see the 
wish of the petitioners carried out. One great advantage of the 
La gg scheme is, that any number of such additions may be 
made to the subjects to which it is possible to devote undivided 
attention during the last year of the University course. 

At a Congregation on Tuesday last, Professor Tyndall, and 
Mr. Machray, of Sidney College, Bishop-nominate of Rupert’s 
Land, received honorary degrees. The prize poems were also 
recited, but they called forth very little applause. The recitation 
of the English poem, which obtained the Seatonian Prize, was much 
interrupted by a few unquiet spirits in the galleries, and the cry, 
“Sing! Colvin, sing!” was borrowed from the assembly which 
lately moved Mr. Staniland’s wonder as to whether it was a bear- 
garden or something worse. At the conclusion of the recitation, a 
voice from the galleries announced that of Hall had 
been interrupting the reciter because he was himself disappointed 
of the prize. The Public Orator, too, was rudely interrupted in 
the course of his laudatory addresses, when he presented the can- 
didates for Doctors’ degrees, by assurances that he had left a line 
out, and that it was all “ Walker!” He called forth, however, 
much cheering by his allusions to Professor Tyndall’s Alpine 
investigations and hairbreadth escapes. MRupert’s Land was a dry 
subject, and the galleries did not seem grateful for the amount of 
topographical and climatological information which the Orator 
gave them in his usual accurate Latin. Much annoyance has 
been caused of late by this novel feature in the conduct of the 
undergraduates—the interruptions, namely, to which the Public 
Orator has been subjected during his speeches. His manner 
and matter are so exceedingly pleasant that this sort of conduct 
is a sign of ignorance and bad taste on the part of the under- 
graduates which the older members of the University are very 
sorry to see. It is to be hoped that the galleries will do something 
towards reforming themselves in this particular, for the patience 
of the Senate may be tried too far. The more noise the men make 
at certain stages of the proceedings the better, if it be accompa- 
nied by a fair amount of wit ; but they really ought always to hear 
the Orator with the attention he so well deserves. 

The members of the Cambridge Branch of the English Church 
Union lately petitioned the mayor for some steps to be taken 
respecting the better observance of Ascension Day, but he declined 
to act upon their suggestion, in a note of rather scant courtesy. 
Whatever opinion may be held as to the propriety of the letter 
addressed by the members of this Union to the clergy of the town, 
on the subject of open churches on Good Friday, there can be no 
doubt that any body of residents in the town has a right to petition 
the mayor. The same clergyman who told them they were “a 
mischievous body” on the former occasion, devoted a portion of a 
recent sermon to a denunciation of the Choral Festival held last 
Tuesday in Great St. Mary’s Church, at which the choirs of the 
villages all round assembled. Mr. Clayton thinks no good will 





‘come of the general spread of musical services, for he finds that some 





clergymen cut down their sermons to fifteen or twenty, and even 
ten, minutes, to allow more time for music. As the tastes of the 
present day go, twenty minutes may be considered a very rational 
length for a sermon. 
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No. IX.—ROMAN CATHOLICS AND DISSENTERS IN 
LONDON. 


TueRE are few questions upon which there exists a greater 
variety of opinion, and with regard to which such contradictory 
statements are published, as upon the increase of Roman 
Catholicism in the metropolis. There are those on one hand 
who believe that it has made no progress at all, and that the 


_ rumours of “conversions,” and even those Roman Catholic 


dance around us, are not to be taken as proofs of such an 
increase in the numbers of Roman Catholics as the latter at 
least seem to indicate. Others believe without doubting 
that the Roman Church is silently and _ energetically 
spreading its ramifications over the metropolis, and that there 
is hardly a household of any respectability in which its agents, 
in some form or other, have not contrived to get a footing; 
while there are persons who go so far as to assert that many of 
the Protestant clergy themselves are the direct emissaries of 
Rome, doing her work, and doing it consciously—nay, doing it 
under compact—while receiving the pay of the national Church. 
We believe that the truth will be found to lie between these 
extreme views. Not only has the Church of Rome gained 
ground in London, but it is steadily progressing, even at 
the present time, though by no means at such a rate, except in 
certain parishes, as to occasion the slightest danger to the 
Protestant cause, if only a moderate amount of energy and 
good-will is shown by the Reformed denominations in securing 
their flocks within their own folds. We have already stated our 
belief that the fact of a clergyman holding High or Low 
Church views is not in any manner whatever necessarily con- 
nected with the increase of Romanism among his congregation, 
but that such increase is owing either to the lack of a sufficient 
staff of the Protestant clergy to repel its advances, or to the 
apathy or inefficiency of the incumbent, or, as may be especially 
shown in some wealthy districts, to that mysterious want of 
power in the clergy of the Church of England over the minds 
of the rich and influential of their parishioners. And that this 
view is not without some basis in fact, will be seen when we 
have described the present relative position of the Roman and 
Anglican Churches in the wealthy, aristocratic, and populous 
parish of Kensington, comprising as it does the three wards 
of Notting-hill, Kensington, and Brompton. 

Formerly, for the accommodation of the whole of the Roman 
Catholics of this parish, there was but one small chapel near 
the High Street, which appeared amply sufficient for the 
members of that creed. But ten or twelve years ago a Roman 
Catholic builder purchased, at an enormous price, a plot of 
ground about three acres in extent beside the church of the 
Holy Trinity, Brompton. For a time considerable mystery 
prevailed as to the uses it was to be applied to; but, shortly 
after the buildings were commenced, they were discovered 
to be for the future residence and church of the Oratorian 
Fathers, then established in King William-street, Strand. 
As soon as a portion of the building was finished, the 
Fathers removed to it from their former dwelling; and the 
chapel, a small and commodious erection, was opened for 
divine service. At first the congregation was of the scantiest 
description; even on Sundays at high mass, small as the 
chapel was, it was frequently only half filled, while, on week 
days, at many of the services it was no uncommon circum- 
stance to find the attendance scarcely more numerous than 
the number of priests serving at the altar. By degrees 
the congregation increased, till the chapel was found too small 
for their accommodation, and extensive additions were made 
to it; but these, again, were soon filled to overflowing, 
and further alterations had to be made, till at last the 
building was capable of holding without difficulty from 2,000 
to 2,500 persons. It is now frequently so crowded at high 
mass that it is difficult for an individual entering it after the 
commencement of the service to find even standing room. In 
the mean time the monastery itself, if that is the proper term, 
was completed—a splendid appearance it presents—and we 
believe is now fully occupied. The Roman Catholic population 
in the parish, or mission, under the spiritual direction of the 











Fathers of the Oratory, now comprises between 7,000 and 8,000 
souls. The average attendance at mass on Sundays is about 5,000, 
and the average number of communions for the last two years has 
been about 45,000 annually. But in addition to this church, 
Kensington has three others, St. Mary’s, Upper Holland-street, 
St. Simon Stock, belonging to the Carmelite Friars, and the 
Church of St. Francis Assisi, in Notting-hill. Of monasteries, 
or religious communities of men, it has the Oratorians before 





mentioned, and the Discalced Carmelites, in Vicarage-place. Of 


convents of ladies it has the Assumption in Kensington-square, 
the Poor Clares Convent in Edmond-terrace, the Franciscan 
Convent in Portobello-road, the Sisters of Miséricorde, 195, 
Brompton-road, and the Sisters of Jesus, 4, Holland-villas. Of 
schools, the Roman Catholics possess in the parish of 
Kensington, the Orphanage in the Fulham-road, the Industrial 
School of St. Vincent de Paul, as well as the large Industrial 
School for Girls in the Southern ward. All these schools are 
very numerously attended, the gross number of pupils amounting 
to 1,200, those of the Oratory alone being 1,000. The kindness 
and consideration shown by the Roman Catholic teachers to 
the children of the poor is above all praise, not only in 
Kensington, but in all localities where they are under their 
charge, and the love they receive from their pupils in return 
forms one of their most powerful engines in their system of 
proselytizing. Unfortunately in Kensington, we are sorry to 
say, a considerable number of the pupils in the Roman 
Catholic schools are children of Protestants, and they seem 
rather to invrease than to decrease. 

It might be imagined from this account of the Roman Catholic 
institutions in Kensington, that a general rush had been made 
upon that parish, and that the surrounding districts were com- 
paratively free from RomanCatholics. Such, however, is very far 
from being the case. In the union of Fulham and Hammersmith 
we have the Roman Catholic church of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, the church of the Holy Trinity, Brook-green, and the 
church of our Lady of Grace, Turnham-green. Of monasteries 
there are the St. Mary’s Training College and the Brothers of 
Mercy, and for ladies there is the order of the Good Shepherd. 
Of charities and schools they have the Holy Trinity Alms- 
houses on Brook-green, a Home for Aged Females, a Refuge 
for Female Penitents, most admirably managed and producing 
a most beneficial effect, an excellent Reformatory for Criminal 
Boys, the large Industrial Schools of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
a Home, St. Joseph’s, for Destitute Boys. In Bayswater there 
is the cathedral of St. Mary’s of the Angels (of which the 
celebrated Dr. Manning is the superior), and the Convent of 
Notre Dame de Sion. In Chelsea there is the church of 
St. Mary’s, Cadogan-terrace, a convent for the Sisters of Mercy, 
another for the Third Order of Servites, as well as two well- 
conducted and numerously-attended schools. 

Such being the increase of the Roman Catholics in Ken- 
sington, let us now inquire how it has arisen. No doubt 
a vast number of families holding a respectable position 
in society have immigrated into the parish, for the purpose 
of being near the particular churches or clergy they wish 
to attend, and this will of course account to a_ great 
extent for the increase in their congregations. But although 
there has been indisputably an immigration of Roman 
Catholic families of respectability into the neighbourhood, 
there has been none whatever, for many years past, of the 
working classes, for the simple reason that no dwellings 
could be found for them. In Kensington, as in many other 
districts, every excuse for the destruction of the homes of 
the poor is eagerly seized, and different localities in it are 
now as densely crowded as the worst parts of the Borough 
er Holborn. Now, if the enormous number of children 
under the instruction of Roman Catholic teachers be com- 
pared with those in their schools ten years since, to what shall 
we attribute this vast augmentation of pupils? We have 
shown it has not been caused by immigration, ard therefore 
there is but one conclusion to be arrived at, and that is, that 
it has been occasioned by successful proselytism. If that 
is the case, on whom shall we cast the blame? It will natu- 
rally be said, and with a good deal of justice, that the clergy 
of the Church of England are a zealous, hard-working body 
of men, and that the number of Roman Catholic teachers 
and lay assistants is not only greatly superior in proportion 
to the number of their congregations, but that they are posi- 
tively far more numerous than all the Protestant clergy put 
together, and that their energy is in proportion. This we will 
admit, and yet there remains something unaccounted for. 
These Roman Catholic churches, schools, and convents cannot 
be carried on without money, and from what sources can they 
receive it if not from the wealthier members of their creed? If 
then the Roman Catholic priests are thus able to impress 
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upon their wealthier co-religionists the necessity of main- 
taining their religion in a manner corresponding with the 
magnificence of their ceremonies, how is it that the clergy of 
the Church of England have not a similar hold on the 
liberality of their congregations? In no parish in England, 
in proportion to its population, can wealthier members of the 
Established Church be found than in this. Its rental has for 
years past increased at an average of £50,000 a year, and is 
likely to go on augmenting at a still larger ratio, from the 
immense number of magnificent mansions now in course of 
erection. It is almost impossible to find a newly-built house 
in Kensington at a less rental than £250 a year, and some 
reach to double and treble that amount. With this enormous 
wealth in the hands of members of the Church of England— 
for very few Roman Catholic families inhabit the larger houses 
—there should not be any difficulty in raising money sufficient 
to put the working machinery of the Church of England in 
that parish on as efficient a footing as that of the Roman 
Catholics. To do so would require scarcely a larger sub- 
scription than would be equivalent to a halfpenny in the 
pound on the rating of the parish. And here we may observe 
that the danger to the Established Church in Kensington, 
great as it may be from the advance of Romanism, is nothing 
when compared with that to be feared from the energy of 
the Dissenters. We found, on application at the different 
British and Dissenting schools in the parish, that no fewer 
than 2,000 Protestant children are now being educated in 
principles adverse to the Church establishment. The following 
are the numbers of the whole of the children of the working 





population of Kensington receiving their education in the 
different schools :— 
In the Church of England National Schools, &c... 2,400 
By Protestant Dissenters ..... baasceewenenes peueess . 2,000 
By Roman Catholic8 ....ccccoccccccscessecs pateaten -- 1,200 
Total cette beet eee ee eee eeeee 5,600* 


By this it will appear that in the large parish of Kensington, 
with its 75,000 inhabitants, out of the-gross number, 5,600, of 
the children of the labouring classes at present under instruc- 
tion in the schools, by far the greater portion are being brought 
up as Dissenters and Roman Catholics. 

By way of contrast to this picture, let us look at the united 
parishes of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, where 
the number of the Protestant clergy is sufficiently large to 
stem the advances of Romanism. Here, a few years since, 
the priests opened their campaign with considerable energy. 
[In addition to their church in the Horseferry-road, which 
was opened in 1813, they erected those of St. Peter’s and 
St. Edmond’s in Palace-street, the superior priest of the 
latter being the celebrated Father Roberts, a man not only 
respected for the energy he shows in the cause of his 
religion, but beloved by all classes for his philanthropy. To 
these some schools and convents were added, the most cele- 
brated of the latter being that of the Sisters of Charity in 
Victoria-street. At first the priests seemed to be sanguine 
of success in the parish; but their advance was met by men 
of as much ability, courage, and energy as_ themselves. 
Among the latter we would especially mention the Rev. Mr. 
Malone, of St. Matthew's, the Rev. Mr. Jennings, the rector of 
St. John’s, the Rev. Messrs. Dickson and Festing, and the 
Rev. Abraham Borrowdale, of St. Mary’s, Tothill-street—the 
latter gentleman being particularly worthy of respect for 
his valuable services in the rescue of fallen women in the 
neighbourhood. In the parishes of St. Margaret’s and St. 
John’s, Westminster, we find, with a population somewhat 
less than that of Kensington, no fewer than 3,025 children, 
including Sunday and evening schools attendants, being edu- 
cated in the principles of the Church of England, a fact greatly 
to the credit of the clergy of that district. It must not be 
imagined, however, that the Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
are not powerful in these parishes; on the contrary, the latter 
are especially so, the number of children under tuition in the 
schools in connection with the chapel of the Rev. Samuel 
Martin, in York-street, alone amount to more than 1,000. 


| There are several other Dissenting establishments also in these 


parishes ; but, as far as we could learn, the aggregate number 
of children at present under instruction in the Dissenting and 
Roman Catholic schools will not exceed 2,000, a number which 
leaves a very honourable balance in favour of the Church of 
England. 

On the Surrey side of the water the Roman Church has the 





* It is very possible these figures may not be perfectly correct, but the error if 
any will be in underrating those of Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 
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magnificent cathedral dedicated to St. George, in St. George’s- 
fields; the church of the Most Holy Trinity, Parker’s-road, 
Dockhead, Bermondsey; the church of Our Lady of the 
Immaculate Conception, Trinity-road, Rotherhithe; that of 
Our Lady of La Salette and St. Joseph, Melior-street, South- 
wark; and the church of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Windham- 
street, Camberwell; besides several others in Peckham, 
Clapham, Lambeth, and the surrounding districts. Of com- 
munities of men there are the Capucines at Peckham, and at 
Clapham the Redemptorists and the Brothers of the Christian 
School. Of convents they have the Religious of the Faithful 
Virgin at Norwood, which also comprises an orphanage ; the 
order of the Sisters of Mercy, in Bermondsey ; the order of the 
Sisters of the Christian Retreat, St. Joseph’s, Kennington; the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, Fentiman-road, Lambeth; besides 
one or two others of minor importance. It should also be 
remarked that almost all these establishments, with one or two 
exceptions, have sprung up in the last ten or twelve years. 
Of the numbers of the congregations of the different churches 
it would be difficult to form a just idea, but they are certainly 
very great; that properly attached to St. George’s Cathedral 
alone we have been assured, on most reliable Roman Catholic 


authority, amounting to 12,000 or 13,000. The number of | 


children attending the schools is doubtless proportionably great. 
Although a few years since the Roman Catholic faith evidently 
made great progress in Southwark and Lambeth, it appears 
for the last three or four to have remained stationary, what- 
ever increase may have been made in the congregations of the 
churches being due rather to immigrants than proselytism ; 
a result due partly to the want of funds to extend their opera- 
tions, and partly to the zeal and activity of the clergy of the 
Established Church and the ministers of Dissent. 

In the north-eastern portion of the metropolis we find the 
Roman Catholics, although they have lately built several new 
churches, are fully occupied in holding their own ground with- 
out exerting themselves to make converts. And here, opposed 
as we are to their creed on doctrinal points, it would be 
unjust to withhold our meed of praise to the exertions of the 
priests in relieving the temporal miseries of their poor. It would 
be difficult to imagine charitable efforts carried on more inde- 
fatigably or nobly. Few who have not visited and personally 
inspected the different courts and alleys in the neighbour- 
hood of Spitalfields, Bethnal-green, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
and Ratcliffe-highway, inhabited as they are by the low 
Irish, can have an idea of the abject poverty which reigns 
in them, or the amount of patience, courage, and Christian 
feeling necessary to relieve it. Yet all this is cheerfully 
performed by the Roman Catholic priesthood, their energies 
appearing to increase in proportion as the difficulties and 
dangers before them become greater. It would perhaps be 
an injustice to their body in this district to select any for 
notice in preference to the rest; but we cannot refrain from 
making special mention of the labours of the Rev. Father 
Kelly, of Ratcliffe-highway, and the Rev. Father Chaurain, of 
Spitalfields, into the results of whose exertions we have made 
personal investigation. 

In the northern districts of the metropolis, especially in 
Islington and its surrounding neighbourhoods, the Roman Catho- 
lics appear to have made considerable progress. They have 
lately built several new churches as well as houses for religious 
communities, both men and women. That their progress in 
the metropolis is not solely the result of the High Churcl 
practices in the Estabhshment may be presumed from the fact 
that, although the inhabitants of Islington and its vicinity are 
particularly noted for their attachment to Low Church prin- 
ciples, Romanism has gained more ground there than in 
localities where Puseyism is dominant. In the north-western 
districts it does not appear to have increased, though the 
churches are well attended, and the congregations apparently 
very numerous. That of one of the largest, our Lady’s 
Church in St. John’s-wood, is 6,000, and the children in the 
schools 600. In the central districts of London the Roman 
Catholic churches are very numerous, and proportionately well 
attended; those in Moorfields, and those in the neighbourhood 
of Covent-garden and Piccadilly, being particularly so. 

One of the most effective means employed by the Roman 
Catholics to make conversions is the opening of schools for the 
education of the children of the poor; nor do they hesitate to 
admit that these schools are not only open to the children of 
their own persuasion, but to all who may choose to avail them- 
selves of them. This is clear from the speech of the late 
Cardinal Wiseman at the Roman Catholic Congress held at 
Malines, in the autumn of 1863. Speaking of the hundreds of 
ragged children, scarcely knowing their parents, he had been 
accustomed to meet in the different lanes and alleys of the 





poorer London localities, he says :—“ We are doing all we can 
to gather these poor little outcasts together, and to give them 
Christian training. The schools in which they are taught, and 
to which I am at present alluding, are themselves situated in a 
truly fearful spot, Charles-street, Drury-lane. We owe them 
in a great measure to the great zeal of the Fathers of the 
Oratory. Their cost has been no less than £12,000. The 
religious sisters from Tournay, with a devotion truly heroic, 
have undertaken the care of the girls’ school. For some time 
past we have had the consolation of seeing increased, by 1,000 
a year, the number of children attending our schools for the 
poor; there still remains 17,000 poor children who attend no 
school.” 

The Roman Church judges rightly, that a few years hence 
the children under its care will not only augment the number 
of adult members of its faith, but will proportionately swell 
their ranks in the next generation. Nor is this danger 
to the Protestant cause to be despised. All their schools 
are admirably managed, and the children in them are 
treated with the greatest kindness and consideration. We have 
visited several, and in all we remarked a great affection and 
respect existing in the minds of the pupils for their teachers, 
the latter not considering that their duties are over when the 
classes are dismissed, but afterwards entering into their amuse- 
ments and occupations with great patience and good humour. 
We lately visited unexpectedly the school alluded to by 
Cardinal Wiseman, and although lessons were over, we 
found one of the masters in the large playroom busily 
employed in instructing a dozen of the raggedest urchins it 
would be possible to find in that squalid and impoverished 
locality in the mysteries of spinning pegtops. Such acts of 
kindness to children are not forgotten when they grow up, 
and a better means of binding them to their faith when adults 
it would be impossible to imagine. 

In Gate-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, is another school of the 
same description. We have watched its progress since its estab- 
lishment, and marked the great increase in the number of its 
scholars. It commenced with very few, but must now number 
several hundreds. Those in Drury-lane have more than four 
hundred children, among whom, perhaps, not ten before the 
buildings were erected were receiving any instruction whatever. 
All the Roman Catholic charities appear to be admirably 
managed ; their orphanages especially so. Those of the Sisters 
of Charity in Victoria-street, Westminster, and Norwood, con- 
sidering the comparatively small means at the disposal of their 
priesthood, are perfect models of what institutions of the kind 
ought to be; at the same time it must not be imagined that 
the Roman Catholic charities in London are solely of a de- 
scription calculated to obtain converts to their creed. ‘Their 
reformatories for fallen women and their exertions for the relief 
of the sick are worthy of the highest praise. An hospital, 
with a church attached, solely for chronic and _ incurable 
diseases, has for some time been established in Great 
Ormond-street, at the expense of a gentleman of wealth. 
The hospital is under the care of the Prioress and Sisters of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and we never saw an 
infirmary of the kind better managed. A large staff of 
nuns nurse the sick; and, not only are their numbers greater 
in proportion to those of the patients than in any of our 
metropolitan hospitals, but their attention and kindness to 
those under their charge might serve as a model to many of 
our Protestant institutions of a similar character. 

Of the different methods employed by the Roman Catholics 
to obtain converts, the only one on which any reasonable doubt 
can exist as to the nature of its object is that of the society of 
St. Vincent de Paul and its different confraternities. This 
society was originally established in Paris some thirty years 
ago, we believe, and has since increased so rapidly that, 
according to Habenech, a writer on the subject, it now num- 
bers no fewer than 700,000 members. Its ramifications are 
spread over the whole of Europe, and profess to be governed by 
the same laws, and actuated by a perfect unity of purpose. 
KEiven by the English branches this is unhesitatingly insisted 
on; and yet the system they appear to act on is directly at 
variance with the principles put forward by their founder, 
Ozaman, as the distinctive feature in their organization. 
Among the rules for the guidance of the order is the following : 
“* Notre but principal n’est pas de venir en aide aux pauvres. 
Ce n’est 14 pour nous qu’un moyen. Mais notre but est de 
maintenir la foi Catholique et de la propager chez les autres 
par le moyen de la charité.” Again: there is another rule 
permitting the members to administer charity as occasion may 
require, without at the time speaking on religious matters, but 
it must be done with the mental reservation that it is given 
with the intent to benefit the interests of the Church. These 
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rules, ii must be remembered, are extracted from no Protestant 
authority, but from a work on the order published in 1863 by 
OCayla, a Roman Catholic bookseller in Paris. 

In speaking with the different members of the order we 
have met with in London on the objects of their mission, we 
have invariably been informed that it is solely for the relief of 
the sick and needy, irrespective of creed and without any 
proselytizing views whatever; and, certainly, in no case have 
we found one of their members acting with the slightest 
duplicity in the exercise of their mission—Christian charity 
to those requiring help, being the sole motive actuating 
them. But there is evidently a great discrepancy somewhere. 
We have obtained an English copy of the rules of the order, 
but they seem to us exceedingly obscure in the spiritual aim 
of the society, at any rate as far as proselytizing is concerned. 
The confraternities of St. Vincent de Paul in London are 
daily augmenting their numbers, and should they continue to 
increase at their present ratio for a few years longer, they will 
in the end—should their Church require their aid in the work 
of conversion—prove a very formidable body to contend with. 

A proof that a community like that of St. Vincent de Paul, 
founded, as its London members assure us it is, for the 
sole purpose of benefiting the poor without any ulterior views, 
may exist among Protestants, will be found in the Society for 
the Relief of Distress, in King-street, St. James’s-square. In 
the winter of 1861 a Protestant gentleman,* a member of the 
Church of England, taking great interest in the welfare of the 
poor, and convinced that a better acquaintance between the 
higher and lower classes would be advantageous to both, 
conceived the idea of establishing a charitable society of gentle- 
men who should personally visit and relieve the poor in their 
dwellings, and, moreover, pay the working expenses of 
society from their own purses—a principal feature in the 
that the religious creed of the recipient 
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imagined. Among them were noblemen, members of 
liament, admirals, generals, many sons of the 
merchants and bankers in London, officers in the navy and 
army (of the last 
Guards, and among them five colonels), and more than one 
private secretary of Cabinet Ministers. These gentlemen first 
collected funds, and were then told off to different districts in 
the metropolis. They soon got accustomed to their work, and, 
under the direction of the clergy of all denominations, per- 
formed a vast amount of good. The society is still in exist- 
ence, and its number of almoners annually increases—a sure 
proof that charity is latent among our wealthier classes to an 
extent unsurpassed by that of the members of any other creed 
whatever. 


were twenty-five officers of the Foot and Life 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY—THE LANDSCAPES. 


Ir needs no very great discernment to see that the landscape art 
of our school partakes of the same inclination towards a false kind 
of naturalism that we observed in many of the subject pictures in the 
Exhibition. The close study which in the one class of pictures we saw 
given to the painting of costume, ornament, and all the bric-a-brac 
that a facile painter can throw in to attract the eye of his audience, is 
to be observed in the minute attention paid to every weed and blade 
of grass, every moss-grown stone or lichen-covered rock, every wave 
and wavelet with its crest of foam, that form the foreground of the 
landscapes. Now we ventured to call this “false” naturalism, 
while the artists themselves, and no doubt very many who think 
with them, will say nothing can be truer. Here we are at issue, 
and are ever likely to be, because there will always be those who 
see only with the eye and those who look deeper with the mind’s 
eye. The one man sees the imitative truth only, while another 
looks for the profound poetic truth which a picture may display. 
Many persons, looking at some of the cleverly-painted pictures we 
have already noticed, may fairly be excused for seeing no more than 
the dresses and the pretty figures ; this was all the story the painter 
had to tell, without the aid of his verses or description in the 
catalogue. 

There are some few pictures—as, for example, Mr. Phillips's 
“ Murillo” and Mr. Elmore’s “ On the Brink” —in which the subject 
seizes the attention at once ; the mere painting, which in itself is 
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beautiful, coming in for its share afterwards, and in due subordina- 
tion. Here lies the art in subject pictures; and, though in 
landscape it might be supposed at first sight the case was different, 
yet here also precisely the same exercise of true art is demanded. 
The mistake of our artists is in concluding that the study of the 
natural landscape means the close copying which we so constantly 
hear lauded by the expression “a literal transcript of nature.” 
This is exactly what a landscape ought not to be. There is as 
much artistic treatment and poetic feeling required in painting a 
landscape as in the grandest historical subjects. If it were not so, 
how is it that so few really great landscape painters have appeared, 
and that, whenever the great painters of historic and sacred 
subjects dealt with landscape, they have left the stamp of their 
genius as conspicuously in this as in their figure compositions? If 
we were to name Gaspar Poussin, Claude, Richard Wilson, and 
Turner as the greatest of landscape painters, it would be to point 
out, at the same time, the greatest composers in landscape. We 
see in their pictures none of the “ literal transcripts of nature,” and 
yet their beauty appeals to us, as the natural landscape does, with 
a poetry aud sentiment we look for in vain in the dry copies which 
are offered to us as the latest achievements of the art. As we 
have now to speak of the landscapes, each separately, we shall be 
able further to point out those characteristics which appear to us to 
belong to them collectively. 

Perhaps no more forcible instance could be found in the 
Exhibition of the excess of detail and want of repose than in Mr. 
Vicat Cole’s picture (460) “ Spring.” The attempt of the artist 
has been to give us all the brilliancy and delightful freshness of 
the landscape “ when wheat is green—when hawthorn buds 
appear ;” he has painted the bright yellow-green shoots of the oak 
striking out strongly against the sky, veiled with delicate clouds 
and streaked with blue. The foreground is full of every imaginable 
wild flower and weed, with young lambs and children, and the eye 
wanders away into a distance of undulating hill and dale, all bathed 
in blue. Of course these are the “facts” of nature, and they 
make up a picture of a sort; but they are told with so much 
specious accuracy that we begin to challenge them at once, and 
make comparisons which would never arise in looking at a land- 
scape infinitely more beautiful, though not half as close a copy of 
the objects. The landscape painter must see a subject in his work, 
or all this crowding of his canvas with. objects only exhibits the 
weakness of his view of the natural landscape. Not to be too 
general in our remarks, we would point to the exaggeration of the 
blue mist throughout the picture, the harshness of the contrast of 
the bright greens and yellows with this, and the introduction of 
lilac and pink in the foreground ; thus the whole scheme of 
colour is prismatic rather than harmonious. To say this, is to 
say that the artist has analyzed the natural landscape and 
decomposed it, which to our notion is exactly the opposite 
of the method we should adopt, for it is for him to create a 
work of his own as perfect in its unity as he sees Natare’s 
work is. When all this detail is spread out in the space of a 
small canvas, the artist, forgetful of the immense space and breadth 
of light under which the whole is seen in Nature, as well as of 
the one general view which the eye takes in, produces the strangest 
portrait of the face of nature. It reminds us of those cruelly true 
likenesses of our dear friends. Mr. Cole is by no means the only 
offender in this way—there is a sect, we might suppose, who are 
determined to have the truth, as they see it, set forth in this hard 
and uncompromising manner. We see it in Mr. E. Warren’s 
drawings, and in the background of some of the pictures by Mr. 
Holman Hunt, Mr. Millais, and others. 

Mr. B. W. Leader has for some years been following in this track, 
or perhaps we should do him more justice to say, he sought for 
himself a similar path. His picture (468), “ Autumn’s last gleam,” 
which is apparently a scene in the Welsh mountains, is painted 
with much of the minute touching of detail we have been referring 
to, especially in the foreground ; but he succeeds in avoiding the 
prismatic look which detracts so much from pictures painted in 
this manner. There is a fine breadth over the mountains in the 
distance, the middle distance is kept in due subordination, and 
the atmosphere of the picture is well suggested over the 
land. The sky, however, is rather opaque, and wants the 
luminous effect that it must have as the source of the warm sun- 
light striking across the foreground. ‘There is a curious defect in 
all the trees ; they stand out against the sky as if they were flat 
specimens from a hortus siceus ; they have none of the light, 
spreading form of branches, stretching into the air on every side 
of the trunk, which gives the tree so much character, as if it were 
a living aud voluntary being. Still, we must give very high 
praise to Mr. Leader’s landscapes. Indeed, there is only one 
in the Exhibition that can be said to surpass them, and that 
is the large picture of “The strayed Herd” (560), by Mr. 
H. B. W. Davis, a painter who, like Mr. Leader, has been 
patiently striving to catch all the beauties, but wisely seeing 
that this could not be done without sacrificing some. Mr. Davis 
has painted a sunlight effect of a gleam of light touching 
the tops of low sandy hills, with cool shadow in the hollows, and 
beautiful distance, with a sky fuil of air and light, more naturally 
than would be thought possible. The cattle, too, in this picture 
are painted with wonderful freedom and animation; they are 
rushing over the loose ground amongst the long wild grass of the 
wide pastures of Artois, snorting and half mad with delight at 
having broken away from the rule of the herdsman. 

Mr. J. M. Carrick may fairly be classed with the two last 
paiuters for the method of study he follows, although his choice of 
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subjects differs much. The minute style of touching, which aims 
at painting every object that the eye can see, is noticeable 
most in his picture of “The Maritime Alps and Valley of the 
Paglione, near Nice” (480). Quite as strongly as Mr. Cole’s 
“Spring,” this very blue picture shows the error of this view of 
landscape, applied to a subject of such vast and imposing 
character. These grand mountains reduced in this manner lose all 
their impressiveness, the sky is heavy and opaque, and possesses 


none of the depth and quality of light which it invariably shows | 


in these regions. But Mr. Carrick is more happy with his sea 
piece, on the Welsh coast, near Dunraven ; the yellow waves 
crested with the white foam rush in upon the rock in this picture 
with surprising life and movement. The general air of the picture 
is fresh and breezy, though in some parts the blue clouds might be 
thought rather to require the license of the romantic school of 
landscape, such as Danby would claim ; but, on the whole, Mr. 
Carrick’s picture is one which, though small, promises highly for 
his talent. There is one picture which reminds us in its romantic 


colouring of some of Danby’s beautiful fantasies, though no doubt | 


it is painted faithfully from effects which the artist saw—it is 
Mr. MacCallum’s “ Rome, from the Ilex Groves of the Villa 
Mellini.” This is a large picture, and painted with all the 
finish and attention to detail for which the artist has a name. 
Indeed, one would say it was impossible to carry smooth painting 


and rich glowing effect of late evening sky further than in this ; © 


yet whether it is that the sweetest honey is loathsome in its own 
deliciousness, or that the picture takes an artificial character from 
the assembling of too much to please the eye, it certainly fails to 
impress the mind with any of the poetic feelings that arise in look- 
ing over the Eternal City bathed in the purple gloom of the Tiber’s 
mists. The term “melodramatic” may seem strange and inap- 
plicable to landscape, but it describes the style of this picture more 
justly than to say it was “poetic.” With a work of this kind 
should be noticed Mr. Walton’s sunset in the desert (346), “‘ Tombs 
of the Sultans near Cairo,” where we see how completely the 
artist has been carried away by the desire to imitate a gorgeous 
sunset upon his pigmy canvas, and with the “ineffectual fire” of 
his palette. The attempt is one that we should not be disposed to 
quarrel with, were it not made without that sense of what is 
possible to art which should guide the painter in such immense 
difficulties. Probably Turner was not half as near the mark of 
close imitation in his skies, yet they are often full of the glory of 
the heavens. 

Mr. Hook’s pictures could not be compared with many for 
that minute study of rock and seaweed, which is thought to 
be so desirable by many of our younger painters, yet there is far 
more of the profound truth which grows in the mind from fami- 
liarity with nature, in his broadly-painted seas and skies, and in the 
delightfully natural figures with which he throws so much of homely 
and manly sentiments into his pictures. (567), “The Seaweed 
Gatherer,” is particularly noticeable for the fine breadth of day- 
light over the sea and the rich colouring in the rocks, covered 
with seaweed, and wet with the ceaseless washing of the sea. 
The figures of the woman and her little child are beautifully 
natural, and the pleasure of looking at works of this kind is so 
enhanced by the evident ease and relish with which the artist is 
displaying his enchantments : it is painting with a sort of raciness 
of the brush. 

There are many other landscapes which deserve remark had we 
the space at command ; but after having pointed out the chief 
characteristics of the Exhibition, so far as the landscape painters 
show them, we must be content now to name amongst those others 
which will be found interesting, Mr. Ansdell’s “ Treading out the 
Corn” (470) ; “The Lone Seashore,” by C. N. Henry, remarkable 
for its good quality of light in the sky (334); “Scheldt, a Dutch 
Boat,” by E. Hayes (325) ; “The Temples of Phil,” by F. Dillon 
(266) ; “ Beeches,” by R. Butler (453); “Under a Cloud,” by 
J. W. Bottomley (64); “Midsummer Day,” by W. Field (75) ; 
** Maam Valley, Connemara,” by A. Burke (306) ; “By the Pond, 
Sunbury,” by E. Edwards (314) ; “ A Hastings Trawler going out,” 
by C. E. Johnson (412) ; “The Ploughman,” by W. H. Hopkins 
(115); ““A Welsh Dingle,” by P. Deakin (477); ‘“ Middleton 
Meadow, Isle of Wight,” by G. Sant, a picture good in its breadth 
of treatment, but wanting in purity of colour, defects which we 
notice also in Mr. Mason’s little pictures of children and geese in 
landscapes, which are painted with too little of accurate study of 
any kind. : In the water-colour room should be noticed one or two 
good drawings ;—(639), “In Chancery,” an old ruinous grey stone 
mansion, with a fine evening sky; (632), “The Basilica of St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, from the Tiber’s Bank,” by J. C. Moore. 








MUSIC. 


_ Avery fine performance of “Don Giovanni” on Thursday week 
introduced Herr Schmid as Leporello, and Herr Wachtel as Don 
Ottavio— their first appearances here in those characters. Herr 
Schmid’s Leporello differs from the conventional reading of the 
part, inasmuch as he makes him an earnest sardonic scoundrel 
instead of the mixture of Jackpudding and villain which is the 
usual Italian version. Herr Formes was the first who introduced 
here the interpretation of the character which is accepted on the 
German stage, and is certainly more accordant with dramatic pro- 
priety than the rollicking foolery which has long passed current. 
There is a reserved and dignified bearing belonging to the Spanish 
national character, descending even to the beggar class, which could 








never degenerate into such merry-andrewism as we have often 
seen exhibited in the representation of Leporello. We therefore 
accept Herr Schmid’s reading, in spite of a little hardness, as much 
more truthful than the Italian version, while his magnificent voice 
and admirable style render it the best musical performance of the 
part that has been heard since Lablache. Don Ottavio is a part 
scarcely suited to Herr Wachtel, who appears to greatest advantage 
in characters of a melodramatic tendency, in which demonstrative 
energy is the essential rather than dignified repose. Judging from 
his singing of “ Dalla sua pace,” he seems to have gained in vocal 
refinement, while his remarkable high notes were heard to advan- 
tage in"“1] mio tesoro,” with the shake on the A and B-flat—not 
in the text, but justified by the precedent of Signor Tamberlik. 
Madlle. Patti’s exquisite grace and refined simplicity as Zerlina, 
and Signor Ronconi’s inimitable humour as Masetto were, as last 
season, the most perfect performances of the evening. M. Gassier’s 
Don Giovanni is perhaps the best now to be had; and Madlle. 
Fricei’s Donna Anna, although not all that could be wished, was 
at least earnest and well-intentioned ; while Madame Rudersdorff’s 
energy as Elvira was valuable in the concerted music. On Saturday 
Malle. Lucca, by her performance of Valentina in the “ Huguenots,” 
enhanced the impression which she created by her previous re- 
appearance in “ Faust :” she promises to take a high position here 
in heroic opera. Herr Schmid, too, earned golden opinions by his 
excellent performance of Marcel ; while Signor Mario was singing 
with apparently renewed powers. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre Mdlle. Ilma de Murska proceeds 
from one success to another, her Amina in the “ Sonnambula” 
having placed her in still higher favour with her audience than 
her previous performances of Lucia and Linda. She is unques- 
tionably singing better than on her first appearance, when, it is 
understood, she was suffering from indisposition. The production 
of Cherubini’s “ Medea,” announced for Thursday last, has been 
postponed to this evening. 

The following programme of the fifth Philharmonic Concert is 
of special interest :— 

PART I. 


Symphony (No. 2) in D mimor....................0.0e secon Spohr. 
Aria (I] Flauto Magico), Mdlle. Ilma de Murska ...... Mozart. 
Concerto, Madame Schumann ........................... Schumann. 

| Aria (Il Trovatore), Mdlle. Ilma de Murska............ Verdi. 
COVGNID TF Gir BRle Sikes vceckh yotkevesticeishiiencccecsdceen Mendelssohn. 


PART II. 
Symphony in F (No. 8) .........sscreccsvcsscccserecccerans Beethoven. 
Aria (with variations), Mdlle. Ilma de Murska Proch. 
Overture (Die Zauberflite)......... 0.0.0... cc cee eee eee ees Mozart. 
Conductur—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. 
Spohr’s noble symphony, composed for the Philharmonic 
Society, is one of his best and most equal instrumental works— 
combining exquisite grace of melody with masterly technical 
treatment, and a richness of orchestral colouring which has never 
been surpassed. Mendelssohn’s overture known as the “ Trumpet ” 
overture (also composed for the society), is full of flashes of that 
genius which all his works display, although scarcely so finished 
and coherent in construction as his better known overtures. It 
has more the effect of a free fantasia than an elaborated composi- 
tion ; but the fervid imagination and impulsive energy which it 
displays stamp it as the work, although perhaps hastily thrown off, 
of a high order of musical genius. In this and the other orchestral 
pieces the band was playing with more than usual care and finish. 
Madame Schumann, who has gradually but surely been attaining 
her just position with an English public, achieved one of her greatest 
successes in the performance of the pianoforte concerto by her late 
husband. Full as the work is of passages of power and beauty, from 
its sombre and abstract style it could scarcely have been expected 
to make so marked an effect on a large audience as that which 
attended its performance on Monday last. Much was, no doubt, 
owing to the transcendent merits of the player. Such pianoforte 
playing, so grand in style, so massive yet graceful in execution, so 
full of passion and high sentiment, has not been heard since the 
performances of Mendelssohn. The general enthusiasm which 
greeted Madame Schumann on the conclusion of the concerto must 
have convinced her that there is now a large English public by 
whom both Schumann’s music and her playing are highly prized. 
The song of the “ Queen of Night,” from Mozart’s “ Zauberflote,” 
is specially suited to Mdlle. de Murska’s brilliant style of vocaliza- 
tion. The staccato passages and high “head” notes which Mozart 
wrote to display the powers of a particular singer were executed 
by Mdlle. de Murska with a neatness and finish such as we have 
scarcely yet heard from her. In the promised production of the 
“ Zauberflite” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, this lady’s performance 
of the Queen of Night will be an important feature. After the 
executive display of her first song, Mdlle. de Murska might have 
found something more worthy to follow it than Proch’s rather 
flimsy variations. The concert, on the whole, was the most 
interesting yet given by the society this year. 





The season of the Opera di Camera has been brought to a 
successful close with the performance of “ The Soldier’s Legacy,” 
and the last effective and melodious novelty, “ A Fair Exchange.” 
A new opera, however, taken from the French, and adapted by 
Mr. German Reed, will be produced in about a fortnight or three 
weeks. Though the new entertainment called “A Peculiar 
Family” has lost none of its attractions, Mr. Parry promises a 
new descriptive song. ‘Mrs. Roseleaf by the Seaside” will retire 
to make room for the new comer. 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Miss Hervert was 80 striking and successful two years ago at the 
St. James’s Theatre, in a dramatic version of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
that we are not surprised to find her trying another drama at the 
same theatre, adapted from Miss Braddon’s popular novel of 
“Eleanor’s Victory.” Miss Braddon’s stories are generally so 
melodramatic in subject and treatment that they throw fewer 
difficulties than ordinary in the way of the adapter.  Eleanor’s 
Victory,” a play in four acts, originally adapted by Mr. J. Beer 
Johnstone, and partly rewritten and rearranged by Mr. John 


Oxenford, is a good strong serviceable specimen of that class of | 
| nuteness, the inosculations being formed by the finest filaments of 


ory which is known to a theatre-going public as an Adelphi drama. 
t is filled with sketches of character that are very faintly drawn 
and coloured, and it relies for its success on situations and incidents 
that have been tried for many years on the stage, and seldom found 
wanting. The construction of the play is not free from those faults 
which appear to be inseparable from dramas founded upon novels. 





The first act, as usual, fails to awaken an interest in a person | 


upon whose untimely fate the whole subsequent violent action of 
the play is based ; and the chief character, therefore, appears to 
be acting from insufficient motives. 
her father’s death—is a powerful if not very natural stage por- 
trait ; but her father is little more than a weak-minded old panta- 
loon, who totters before the audience for a few minutes, and is 
then seen lying dead under the glare of the limelight. The long 
descriptions of the authoress are wanting to explain why such a 
daughter should devote her youth and womanhood to a life of 
vengeance for such a father. 

The drama has unquestionably been seized by Miss Herbert for 
the sake of the part of Eleanor—a part that would have appeared 
much stronger if it had had to wrestle with men and women 
instead of with stage shadows. It is a common mistake for 
leading actors to suppose that they can produce certain coveted 
effects without the aid of their fellows. A broadsword combat 
cannot be fought without two equal swords and equal persons to 
use them ; Eleanor’s struggles for victory would have been much 
more interesting if her opponents had not been a pair of very 
feeble villains. Miss Herbert’s performance of the heroine is full 
of force and refinement—a good example of that drawing-room 
tragedy which has its freedom from staginess to recommend it. 
Mr. H. J. Montague has made an advance in his profession by 
playing a well-dressed vagabond with care and intelligence, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews are as genial and effective as ever 
in a pair of comedy characters largely “ written-up” by Mr. Oxen- 
ford. The piece, if we except Mr. Grieve’s chief scenery, is some- 
what meagrely mounted, even for a melodrama. 


SCIENCE. 





True Cromian Lecture, which was last year delivered by Herr 
Professor Helmholtz, was this session entrusted for delivery to 
Professor Lionel Beale, of King’s College. The subject chosen 
was the relation of nerves to muscle and other tissues, and was 
very beautifully illustrated both by an abundant series of diagrams 
and some very exquisite microscopic preparations. Whatever we 
may think of Dr. Beale’s theories, and our most favourable expres- 
sion of opinion would be to the effect that they are open to 
serious objection, we must admit fully the profound power of 
observation which his researches have displayed. The Cromian 
Lecture, though conveying to the scientific world generally many 
new facts in histology, had little of novelty for those familiar with 
the recent literature of microscopic anatomy. Indeed, it was 
nothing more than a résumé of the lecturer's previous discoveries. 
Still it was of much importance, for it gave the stamp of recogni- 
tion in some measure to Dr. Beale’s investigations. Powerful as is 
the tendency in these countries to exalt German labours above 
English ones, it must be at once confessed that in matters relating 
to microscopic anatomy we are immensely in advance of all conti- 
nental science. This may be attributed either to the patience and 
skill of our observers, or to the excellence of our instruments as 
compared with those of the foreign market. But whatever the 
reason, the fact is incontrovertible. It may not, therefore, be 
uninteresting to glance at the results of the investigations which 
Dr. Beale detailed to the Fellows of the Royal Society on Thursday, 
the 11th of May. Muscle is usually described as being composed 
of a number of ultimate fibres bound together in bundles. Between 
these fibres are found multitudes of blood-vessels and nerves, 
the former supplying the tissue with nutriment, and the 
latter conveying to it those nervous stimuli which call into 
action its peculiar property—contractility. Each muscular fibre is 
presumed to be composed of a quantity of rectangular particles 
arranged in rows, and enclosed within a delicate transparent tube, 
which is termed the sarcolemma, As we have already mentioned, the 
nerve filaments may be easily seen (with the assistance of the micro- 
scope) travelling between the constituent fibres of a muscular fasci- 
culus ; but hitherto it has been impossible to say in what manner 
they terminate. Now this question of termination is an extremely 
interesting one, not only from a histologic point of view, but also 
as it refers to some of the highest problems in physiology. It is 
already known that there are many resemblances between the ner- 
vous and the electric forms of force, and the manner in which the 
nerves terminate when distributed to the tissues would, if dis- 
covered, afford much greater evidence of the identity or distinct- 
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ness of the two sets of phenomena—nervous and electrical. In 
conducting all operations with electricity, it is essential that the 
wires along which the fluid is conducted shall be so arranged that 
a complete circuit is established ; were it otherwise, the phenomena 
required would not be exhibited. ‘Now if the nerve filaments do 
not form complete circuits in the tissues, it is evident that the 
variety of force now known as nervous, will operate under different 
circumstances to those required for electric phenomena ; hence the 
analogy heretofore assumed would, in great measure, fall to the 
ground. The researches of Dr. Beale, however, demonstrate in the 
most conclusive manner that the nerves do not terminate in ends, 
properly so called, but form loops and network of extreme mi- 


the tissue. Thus physical physiologists have another fact to sup- 
port their views. Dr. Beale’s results are briefly these :— 

1. The ultimate filaments of nerves form networks, and never 
terminate in ends, 

2. They can readily be distinguished from fibres of connective 
tissue. 

3. The nerves of muscle never penetrate the sarcolemma, as 
supposed by Kuhne and others. 

4. There are no such structures as unipolar nerve-cells ; all 
ganglion-cells are bi-polar, i.¢., have two nerve filaments proceeding 
from them. 

5. These filaments are coiled one round the other, and proceed, 
on leaving the cell, in opposite directions. 

6. The so-called dark-bordered nerve fibres divide it from the 
finer filaments. 


At a meeting of the French Academy held on the 8th of May 
last, Dr. R. McDonnel, an Irish physiologist of considerable repu- 
tation, communicated a paper upon the subject of the starchy 
matter found in the livers of animals. Dr. McDonnel pointed 
out, among other peculiarities of the hepatic organ, that the 
quantity of amylaceous matter which it contains bears little rela- 
tion to the weight of the liver as compared with that of the body. 
The volume of the liver of the cat in a state of health, and fed on 
flesh, is nearly double that of the liver of the dog during the 
most active period of the digestive process ; nevertheless, the liver 
of a large cat which had been well fed possessed only about two- 
thirds of that produced by the liver of a dog which had been fed on 
carrots and bread. Hence it may be concluded that the saccharine 
forms of food give origin to the amylaceous matter much more 
easily than nitrogenous foods. It is true, however, that the liver 
can prepare the amylaceous substance from the fibrine of blood, 
the gluten of corn, and also from fresh meat. ‘ Contrary,” says 
the writer, “to the opinion of an eminent physiologist, I am 
assured that there is no more starchy matter in the liver of animals 
fed upon gelatine than there is in that of those which have been 
starved. It is evident, therefore, that the liver cannot convert 
gelatine into starch, and the same thing may be said of fat.’’ 


MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Tue Directors of the Bank of England, at their weekly meeting on 
Thursday, reduced the minimum rate of discount from 4 to 3} per 
cent. This measure has tended to confirm the generally favourable 
tendency of the stock markets; but, owing to the continued and 
remarkable inactivity of business, scarcely any improvement has taken 
place in prices. Consols are about 1-16 per cent. better for the 
account. The discount establishments now allow 2} per cent. for 
money at call, 2} at seven days’ notice, and 3 at fourteen days’ 
notice, showing a decline of } per cent. in each case. The joint stock 
banks have also reduced their terms for money on deposit from 3 to 
2} per cent. 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about 1 per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25:22} per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 103d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about 1-l0th per cent. 
dearer in London than in Paris. 

The quotation of the exchange at New York on London is now 
generally made in gold, as was the case before the great depreciation 
of the currency. The last price was about 110 per cent. for bills at 
60 days’ sight. At this rate there is a small profit on the importation 
of gold from the United States. 

Subjoined is a statement (from Mr. Slaughter’s Weekly List) of the 
railway calls falling due in the month of June. The total is below the 
average :— 

Amount per Share. 


Due Already Number 
Due in June. Date. Paid. Call. of Shares. Amount. 
Hammersmith and 
City Preference... 7 8 £2 0 0 6,000 £12,000 
Indian Tramway 1 —- 110 0 50,000 75,000 
Midland £5 shares, 
MND. Sea inacixtreees 15 4 1 0 O 128,000 128,000 
Do., £4 shares, do. 15 3 1 0 O 125,000 125,000 
Do. New £18 Pref. 30 a 2 0 O 114,722 229,444 
Salisbury and Dorset 
Janction ............ 17 = 210 0 16,000 40,000 
Solway Junction...... 3 —_ 2 0 0 not known. 
teh te TOD: cic ccccccnvecescastess oak £609,444 
Amount called in six months of 1865......... £7,922,310 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


LIFE OF THORVALDSEN.* 


Tv by no means follows that the story of evena great artist’s 
life should be one of great interest. We who are not artists are 
disposed to picture to ourselves an ideal of every great man whose 
works we admire, which often proves to be very much too godlike 
jn mould when we happen to come face to face with the real mortal. 
We have stood before a statue or a picture, delighted with the 
grace of line and the imagination displayed in the creation of 
beings so lovely ; we derive from it an impression of the rare 
power of such an artist ; we sympathize with the feeling his work 
expresses ; we think we should hke to know him and to converse 
with him. With the same kind of pleasure we listen to some great 
singer, entranced with the beauty of his voice, touched with the 
tender tones, attracted to this Orpheus for the time. But who has 
not found out that when Nature gives a fine voice, or an eye and 
hand of the nicest skill, she often withholds the gifts of heart and 
mind / There are instances, no doubt, where the measure has been 
heaped up and running over; but these are those rare organizations 
like Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, whom we must look to as types of genius in art. In 
all these great masters of painting, sculpture, and music, the 
imaginative faculty and all the more elevated powers of the mind 
held an absolute domination over the executive acquirements; so 
that, whenever these men have spoken of their art, or expressed their 
thoughts in poetry, it has been to display the wonderful unity and 
yet many-sidedness of their minds. The commoner gifts in art are 
to be won by the seeking for them, but the rare endowments are 
native to the organization. It is not enough that the boy shall, 
like West, be found making brushes of the cat’s hair, and painting 
his little infant brother asleep in the cradle; or like David Roberts, 
spoiling his grandmother's new whitewashed walls by churches 
und castles scratched in with a burnt stick from the hearth; or 
like Canova, a peasant herd-boy, modelling cows in butter to orna- 
ment his master’s table. None of these artists can be pronounced 
yreat men, though they rose to a certain distinction ; and, though 
Canova heard himself called the Phidias of his time, we have lived 
1o ind his works ridiculed for their weak classicality and affecta- 
tion, and not without justice. 

Thorvaldsen, like Canova, whom he fairly rivalled and very 
cordially contemned when they were contemporaries at Rome, was, 
as a boy, a clever carver of wood figures for ships’ figure-heads—a 
trade which he learned from his father, Gotskalk Thorvaldsen, in 
the ship-yards of Copenhagen. The gifts of hand which he showed 
as a boy were afterwards educated till he became a sculptor of extra- 
ordinary power of execution, though he never quite reached a style 
which can be compared with the great masters of the art for intel- 
lectnal and imaginative qualities. The life of Thorvaldsen, which 
is now before us, partakes of the great disadvantage of not being 
wriiten—or rather collated, as the translator expresses it—by one 
who either knows the works of his subjects, or the general outlines 
of seulptural art. What the original work by J. M. Thiele in the 
Danish language may be we have no means of telling, except that 
it is very voluminous. But this “collation” affords very little 
more than a stringing together of the few incidents of the Danish 
seulptor’s life, and these do not appear to have been very remark- 
able or characteristic. We get no sort of estimate of Thorvaldsen 
as an artist, and a very poor idea of his personality, or of those 
qualities of disposition which interest us in the biography of an 
artist whose works are admired amongst the best examples of 
medern sculpture. The nearest approach to an intimacy is got by 
some of the letters he wrote to his different employers, which are 
common-place enough, and sometimes, as in that to the Countess 
Schimmelmann, quite unworthy, in the hypocritical and servile 
strain adopted, of a young artist supposed to be devoted to his art. 
The fact of this letter being dictated by one interested in intro- 
ducing a protégé of his own into a fashionable circle at Copenhagen, 
does not tell any better for the ingenuousness of Thorvaldsen. 
indeed, we meet throughout the volume with constant indications 
of his being very much more engrossed with the small matters of 
society in Rome than with art. Heaps of letters were found, we 
are told, in a cupboard of his studio, and two large barrels stuffed 
full with layers of broken bottles and stones, pieces of clay and 
plaster, thrown in as if to prevent curious hands from getting at 
them. But it would appear from this volume that he never wrote 
his opinions about art to any of his correspondents, as the letters 
published refer entirely to the commissions he was engaged on, 
and this in the most business-like style. His custom was the 
very matter-of-fact one of writing copies of his answers to letters 
on the back of them, in pencil; sometimes two rough drafts 
of this kind were made on scraps of perfumed invitations, or a 
notice from the Academy of St. Luca. Many sketches also were 
found, some of them first thoughts for the statues and bas-reliefs 
which are his most celebrated works. 

Bertel Thorvaldsen had very small opportunities as a boy. 
His father was a drinker, and his mother a slatternly house- 
keeper, and when the lad was confirmed (in 1787) he could not pay 
for his certificate tilla month afterwards. He was sent to the 
Academy at Copenhagen, but did not attend regularly ; neverthe- 
less he competed successfully for the medal in 1789 with a bas- 





* The Life of Thorvaldsen. Collated from the Danish of J. M. Thiele by 
the Rev. M. R. Barnard, B.A., Author of ‘‘Sport in Norway and Where to Find 
It,’’ late Chaplain to the British Consulate, Christiana, Norway, London: Chap- 
man & Hall, 


relief of a sleeping Cupid, which is still preserved in the Academy. 
He joined a society of young students, and was noticed for 
the quickness and ease with which he modelled. About this time 
(1790), Carstens, an artist of some celebrity for his drawings, had 
left Copenhagen in disgust with the Academy at not being awarded 
the gold medal. Thorvaldsen did not like the Academy, but, on 
the day for the examination, having provided himself with a bottle 
of spirits, he went in for the trial at the subject given, which was 
“The Expulsion of Heliodorus.” He soon left the room in despair, 
and would have withdrawn had he not been met by one of the 
Professors, who cheered him, and advised him to return to his 
work. He did, and after four terms’ work made a sketch to 
which was awarded the small gold medal. He was at this time 
passionately fond of music, and spent his first gains in buying a 
flute and violin ; but we hear no more of his music after this. He 
made an attempt at amateur acting, but, when he came to play his 
part, broke down utterly, and stood lost and silent before the 
audience. He was a great smoker, and a dog-fancier, always 
having a deg with him in his studio. A poodle of his student days, 
which answered to the name of “ Monsieur Primong,” was sagacious 
enough to recognise a creditor when too pressing, and would bite 
his legs, for which talent, according to our biographer at least, 
the whelps of this dog were in great demand among the fast young 
men of Copenhagen. “ Primong” is mentioned, in a very natural 
manner, afterwards, in a letter from Margarethe, a Danish maiden, 
whom he left behind with the dog, when he first went toRome. She 
says in a postscript :—“ Primong sends his love—he smelt for half 
an hour at the last letter I got from you. For God’s sake be careful 
at the ‘Shrine of Venus,’ and do not go where you may dread 
rivals, I have been told they are dangerous.” That dogs are more 
faithful than men the maiden might have thought, had she known 
that the copy of Bertel’s letter to her was found written on the 
back of a biglietto @amore from Anna Maria Magnani, a lady’s-maid 
in Rome, with whom he was at the time captivated, and afterwards 
became completely entangled. Anna Maria was the mother of his 
only child, who was afterwards well married to an officer of some 
position. These love affairs of Thorvaldsen are, if we knew them 
better, the most interesting features in his life, although, as far as 
they are told in this volume, he seems to have shown nothing 
but a weak false-heartedness, with no small amount of vanity. 
Anna Maria was got off his hands by a marriage with M. Uhden, 
but she had consented only on Thorvaldsen’s promise that 
in case her husband deserted her, as she thought not impro- 
bable, he would take care of her. A mysterious letter delivered 
by a priest in the cloister of Maria della Stella, asked for a 
“rendezvous”? for Signora Maria Uhden; and poor Thorvaldsen, 
then encumbered with expenses, and having been some years in 
Rome without making more than a name by the model of his 
“ Jason,” was doomed to submit to the attacks of Anna Maria for 
many years. When he had, by the advice of his friends, allowed him- 
self to be engaged to Miss Mackenzie, a lady then of “a certain age,’ 
who, with her aunt, seems to have nursed and attended the sculptor 
with a devotion very poorly returned by him, this Italian lady burst 
out with threats that she would kill her child Elise, her father, and 
herself, if he dared to marry that Englishwoman. Miss Mackenzie 
was evidently precisely the sort of lady enthusiast in modelling we 
mect in the studies of Rome at the present day; she was ready to 
worship the handsome sculptor, and he, flattered by the attention 
of a really accomplished lady, though not possessing personal 
attractions, behaved like a youthful lover. A mutual friend writes, 
that she is so attached she will die of grief if her hopes are blighted, 
and he even goes so far as to say, he is “ convinced she would will- 
ingly adopt the little Elise.” But either Thorvaldsen was never in 
earnest, or Anna Maria’s threats had taken effect. He returned 
from a trip with Miss Mackenzie to Naples no more the ardent 
lover; in short, his biographer says “he seemed to have grown 
rather tired of her.” The lady became more impassioned as he 
grew daily more stiff and formal. Of course we supposed that the 
old love for Anna Maria had returned. Nothing of the kind; all 
the while poor Miss Mackenzie was lavishing her attention, Thor- 
valdsen was at the fect of a faded beauty lately arrived at Rome. 
We are told that “ for a time he became a satellite to this bright 
particular star ; laying aside all regard to appearances, and only 
caring to bask in her presence, whilst his good genius hid her face 
and wept.” The lady, too, lived exactly opposite to Miss Mackenzie’s 
house, and the latter saw her faithless Prometheus go to worship 
daily. None of the letters that passed, however, are published, 
though these might have set Thorvaldsen in his true light. He 
soon tired of being in the train of this beautiful lady, or perhaps 
she slighted him ; at any rate, he is said to have awakened from 
his dream; and Miss Mackenzie vanished from Rome, to reappear 
suddenly years after at a soir’e, where Thorvaldsen was present. 
According to his biographer, she “at once became dumb, and turned 
deadly pale,” when she at the moment vanished again. This was 
in 1826. She revisited Rome in 1838, and was reconciled to 
Thorvaldsen, only to die there two years after he had left for 
Copenhagen, and to rest in the pretty cemetery at the foot of Monte 
Testaccio, where Shelley and Keats lie. At this time, the lovers 
must have been in their seventies. 

The statue of Byron will always be associated with Thorvaldsen’s 
name in England. When Sir J. Cam Hobhouse wrote offering 
the commission to Thorvaldsen, as he was the only sculptor to 
whom the poet had sat, he stated that the statue “ will be placed 
either in Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, the British Museum, or 
the National Gallery ;” but the ardent friend reckoned without 
the authorities, as we know, and the statue was, after much dis- 
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cussion, and after being hidden away for years in the lumber-rooms | 
of the Custom-house, received in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. It is a seated statue, and a work generally admitted 
to be a failure, as were also his statues of Goethe and Schiller. 
The sculptor was restricted to making a seated statue by the 
committee, perhaps on account of Byron’s lameness, to which, 
indeed, Sir J. C. Hobhouse draws the special attention of the artist 
as being in the right foot; remarking, at the same time, that the 
shoulders and chest were remarkably fine. The price paid for it 
was £1,000, which sum was subscribed. The bust of Byron | 
which he executed cannot be considered a very happy production ; 
the features are not well modelled, and no one could wonder that 
Byron himself was dissatisfied with it. Thorvaldsen always pleaded 
that Byron was a bad sitter, and that “ he would look so miserable.” 
With Sir Walter Scott the sculptor is said to have had “a better 
sympathy, and was more deeply impressed with his genius.” He 
became acquainted with him in 1831, at Rome. Scott, the author 
before us says, never visited the Vatican while in Rome, but he 
was anxious to know Thorvaldsen, He called upon him, and, as 
they could not converse in any language, all they did was to press 
one another’s hands, and pat each other’s shoulders, nodding, 
smiling, and exchanging the single words—“ Connaissance,” 
“charme,” “ plaisir,” ‘ heureux,” “ piacere,” “ happy,” &c. The 
model for a bust of Scott was made, and still exists, in the Thor- 
valdsen museum, at Copenhagen; but the marble bust seems to 
have been lost. 

Thorvaldsen took especial satisfaction in quietly asserting his 
equality with Canova. Whenever that fashionable sculptor had 
finished a Venus or the Graces, Thorvaldsen would follow him 
with statues of the same subjects, and few now will deny that 
the Dane surpassed the Italian ; but whether either were equal to 
Flaxman or John Gibson may be a question—in our opinion, they 
were not. Thorvaldsen’s best statues are probably his “‘ Venus 
with the Apple,” the “Shepherd Boy,” the “Graces,” and the 
“Mercury.” The long frieze representing the triumph of 
Alexander, done to celebrate the expected entry of Napoleon 
into Rome, and which now decorates the hall of the Pope’s 
Palace on the Quirinal, is one of the best examples of bas-relief 
in modern sculpture, though the figures are small, and it is not 
executed in marble. The statue of “Christ and the Apostles,” 
which he made too large for the niches of the church of Copen- 
hagen, because he said it was a disgrace to hide bad work with 
niches, are also very fine architectural figures. The colossal lion 
cut in the solid rock at Lucerne, as a monument to the Swiss 
guards, was modelled by Bienaimé, his pupil, though the design 
was Thorvaldsen’s. 

The sculptor who had left his home a poor, friendless youth, | 
returned, after a career of extraordinary activity, “a fine old man, 
vith penetrating blue eyes and flowing white hair,” to be welcomed 
with all the honours a court could bestow. He became the friend 
of Oehlesschlager and Andersen, and, in March, 1843, in his 
seventy-third year, after dining with them, and chatting cheerfully 
about Italy and the museum of his works at Copenhagen, went to 
the theatre, where, while waiting for the curtain to rise, his friends 
noticed that his head sank, as if in sleep, upon his breast, and he 
was gone. 





THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE.* 


Mr. MAsHeEbeEr’s work is a kind of literary harbinger of the 
approaching general election. It is called a “ political review ;” but 
there is no virtue in a name, and this denomination cannot conceal 
the fact that the book is neither more nor less than a party pamphlet 
addressed to the country clergy, and intended to damage Mr. Glad- 
stone’s prospect ofagain representing the University of Oxford. We 
assume that it is, as we have said, addressed mainly to the country 
clergy, because it is carefully written up to—or down to—their 
level. It_is not a biography ; it does not deal with the career of | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a whole ; it contains no general 
estimate of his character, and it studiously ignores his services to 
the State. Any one may read it from beginning to end without 
gathering the faintest notion that the object of Mr. Masheder’s 
depreciation is the greatest orator and the most consummate 
financier of our time; that amongst our public men not one 
is more distinguished by earnestness, by conscientiousness, and 
by devotion to the public service; that on almost every impor- 
tant question which has engaged the attention of Parliament for 
the last twenty years he has taken a leading part; and that no 
living statesman can claim as his own so many measures of the 
highest value and of the utmost practical utility. In this book we 
find no trace of the Chancellor of the Exchequer who perfected 
free trade, who reformed our tariff, and who carried the Treaty of 
Commerce with France through the House of Commons. Nor is 
there a hint that Mr. Gladstone has exercised a marked and bene- 
ficial influence upon our foreign policy, and has in an especial 
manner won the gratitude of Italy by his manly protests against 
her wrongs—his powerful and persevering advocacy of her rights. 
Of the Gladstone who figures before the eyes of laymen and poli- 
ticians—of the Gladstone who enjoys a world-wide reputation— we 
see here nothing whatever. Instead of that, we are presented with 
a sort of semi-ecclesiastic—half recluse and half agitator—who 
is always thinking, voting, and talking on Church questions. We 
are invited to follow this personage through the turnings and 
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windings of his narrow career, and to pass judgment upon the 
consistency or inconsistency of his conduct without reference to 
surrounding circumstances, or without making the least allowance 
for the development of character or the enlargement of thought. 
By a copious collection of extracts from the celebrated work enti- 
tled, “ The Church in its Relations with the State,’ and from 
speeches delivered between 1833 and 1865, Mr. Masheder easily 
proves that the young member for Newark held very different 
opinions from those which are entertained by the middle-aged 
Cabinet Minister. Whether it was worth while to write a volume 
to prove what no one thinks of disputing, is another and a very 
different question. Tor our own part we should certainly think 
that it was not; if we did not bear in mind the electioneering 
purpose which may be served by judiciously reminding the right 
persons that Mr. Gladstone once professed a theory of ‘ Church 
and State” too “ high” to be orthodox—that there was a “ Trae- 
tarian” complexion about his views on tradition, private judgment, 
and the authority of the universal Church—and that when he 
began life he thought on some points with Dr. Newman, while in 
the course of his experience he has seen reason to think on other 
points with Mr. Miall. 

No doubt it is easy enough to excite a prejudice against the 
right hon. gentleman by the introduction of such topics and of such 
names, nor can we deny his political opponents the right to make 
the best use of them that lies in their power. But we are entitled 
to comment upon the fairness or unfairness of the manner in which 
a controversy of this kind is conducted. An eminent statesman is 
not a head of vermin which it is lawful to hunt down and destroy 
by any means and with any weapons. He is at least entitled to 
the privileges of the higher order of game, and has a right to expeet 
that his pursuit should be conducted on sportsmanlike principles. 
Now, we venture to assert that no man in asimilar position was ever 
attacked with less regard to fair-play than is Mr. Gladstone in the 
book before us. It was of course perfectly open to Mr. Masheder 
to confine his attention and that of his readers to one portion of 
the right hon. gentleman’s career. But, if he took that course, he 
was bound to abstain from resorting to other topics for the mere 
purpose of using whatever he could find there to the injury of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, while he passes over whatever might 
tell in his favour. That is, however, exactly what he has done. 
We will give a few instances, taken very much at random, of the 
sort of thing we mean. It does not come within Mr. Masheder’s 
plan to say anything of Mr. Gladstone’s powers or achievements as 
a debater, but it happens that, in 1835, the right hon. gentleman 
made a very unfounded and hasty charge against the Government 
of the day in reference to the postponement of the Consolidated 
Fund Bill. He was utterly wrong, and he apologized for his error 
in the handsomest manner. But this trumpery escapade is now 
disinterred from Hansard, and set forth at full length in order to 
illustrate Mr. Gladstone’s want of temper. Mr. Gladstone's general 
political conduct is excluded from view ; but a page or two is 
extracted from the report of the Pacifico debate of 1850, to show that 
Mr. Gladstone then denounced Lord Palmerston as a bad Foreign 
Secretary, and that Lord John Russell returned the compliment by 
saying that Mr. Gladstone was an unfair debater. That the right 
hon. gentleman ever did anything for Italy is ignored ; but we are 
reminded that in 1864 it was his duty, or pleasure, or both, to 
defend his colleague, Mr. Stansfeld, in the matter of the Greco 
“ conspiracy.” The few following sentences we really must quote. 
They show better than we could do, by any amount of description, 
in what spirit Mr. Masheder has sat down to his work :-— 


“That debate again introduced Massini (sic), ‘the theory of the 
Dagger,’ and assassination generally, upon the stage, and Sir H. 
Stracey was moved to ask of Mr. Stansfeld the pertinent question, 
‘Does he forget that, in a certain conspiracy called ‘the Orsini con- 
spiracy ”’ in 1858, his name was also mixed up?’ Here then, I think, 
might be found useful matter for meditation to the political moralist. 
Throw into the cauldron the name of a representative of the Uni- 
versity—‘ then the charm is firm and good.’” 


In spite of the incoherence of this passage, the insinuation 
which it contains is perfectly obvious. In the first place, it 
is sought to be conveyed that Mr. Stansfeld was mixed up in an 
assassination plot, whereas everyone who heard or has read the 
debate in question knows that he indignantly repudiated the 
charge, and that the Conservative leaders, Mr. Disraeli and Sir J. 
Pakington, admitted that there was no foundation whatever for it. 
In the next place, it is sought to make us believe that Mr, Glad- 
stone was an accessory after the fact to assassination, by defending 
Mr. Stansfeld, whom he believed to have been an accomplice in a 
plot having that object ; whereas Mr, Gladstone’s whole argument, 
in the speech referred to, was directed to showing—as in our opinion 
he did show conclusively—that there was not the slightest ground 
for the imputation cast on his friend and colleague. If this book 
were written by some pettifogging attorney or Old Bailey barrister, 
we should, of course, feel no surprise at any dodge which might be 
resorted to for the purpose of safe defamation ; but such a passage 
as that we have just quoted is perfectly unworthy of anyone else. 
A page or two subsequently, we find Mr. Masheder reviving the 
absurd story that Garibaldi “was both brought to England and 
removed from England by Government agency,” in order that he 
may accuse Mr. Gladstone of aiding in palming off upon the publie 
those statements with regard to the hero’s health which he politely 
designates “a villainous though dexterous hoax.” And this is 
done, although Mr. Masheder—unless he is more ignorant than 
the rest of the world—must know that General Garibaldi’s health, 
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after returning to Caprera, was so precarious as to cause his friends 


the utmost alarm, and to compel him to resort to the baths of | 


Ischia, and although the General has himself denied, in the 
most explicit manner, that any member of the Government ever 
urged him to quit this country. In the course of the debate on 
Denmark during the last session, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the heat of the moment, accused, or, as 
Mr. Masheder says, “ventured to charge,” Mr. Disraeli with 
“quoting a letter in a manner entirely to falsify its purport 
and effect.” On the following evening he made an apology ; 
or, as his critic tells us, with a singular confusion of language, “ he 
was constrained to volunteer an apology,” which was couched in 
terms of the sincerest regret, and was promptly accepted by Mr. 
Disraeli in the spirit in which it was made. This incident, how- 
ever, now figures as one of the counts in Mr. Masheder’s indictment ; 
and we are sententiously told that “comment is superfluous.” 
Comment certainly is superfluous upon the petty and malignant 
spirit which can find materials for vilification in every hasty word 
and every momentary indiscretion. Towards the close of his work, 
Mr. Masheder tells us, with a lofty air of superiority, that Mr. 
Gladstone may be taken for an orator by “readers of cheap novels or 
cheaper newspapers,” but that those who venture to hold this opinion 
“must be content to rest under the imputation of knowing little or 
rothing of Chatham, or Pitt, or Fox, or Burke, or Grattan, and less 
ef Cicero or Demosthenes.” We should like to know how any 
of these illustrious men would fare if every violent expression they 
ip | have used against an antagonist were to be solemnly cited as 
a blot upon their reputation. We are also a little curious to know 
how long a man’s want of evangelical meekness has been held a 
serious drawback by Oxford Tories. One more example of Mr. 
Masheder’s mode of conducting political controversy, and we have 
done. He tells us that Mr. Gladstone’s “own brother and twin- 
renegade, Mr. Robertson Gladstone,’ has announced that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a convert to the democratic theory 
of direct taxation. Would it not have been decent to add, that, 
whatever his brother may have said, Mr. Gladstone himself has 
denied over and over again, and in the most explicit terms, that he 
is a convert to any such theory ; while the whole tendency and effect 
of his fiscal policy has been to place it in the power of Parliament to 
abolish the income-tax if they shall so think fit. 


We have now abundantly made out the charge of unfairness—of | 


unfairness deliberate, and of malice aforethought—which we have 
preferred against Mr. Masheder. The virulence of party animosity 
has seldom been more odiously displayed than in the production 
before us. We do not, indeed, believe that any merely political 
antagonist could stoop so low as to go about raking in every gutter 
for mud to fling at a reputation which is now a national possession. 
There is an unmistakable flavour of the odiwm theologium about 
the work. It reads like nothing so much as a series of articles from 
the Record. In point of style Mr. Masheder—whose first book gave 

romise of better things—has here got nearly down to that journal. 

n point of uncharitableness and unfairness, he has quite reached 
its high standard. 

This is, of course, not the place to discuss the main subject 
ef the book—Mr. Gladstone’s title to the confidence of Church- 
men. But, whatever that title may be, we cannot think that 
it will be seriously affected by any amount of proof that the right 
hon. gentleman was once a Tory of Tories, while he is now the 
hope of the Liberal party. He may have originally entertained 
very different ideas as to the mode in which the Church was to be 
defended and maintained, from those which he holds at present. 
He may have felt, and no doubt, like the late Sir Robert Peel, he 
Aas felt, constrained by the tendency and the movement of the age, 
to abandon as untenable many positions which he took up in his 
me youth. For those who think it desirable or possible to go 

ack to the days or to the politics of Sir Robert H. Inglis, Mr. 
Gladstone is certainly no fitting representative. But those who 
believe that the Church of England, like any other permanent 
institution, must adapt itself to changing circumstances, will look 


rather to his present than to his past views. They may find a | 


curious interest in tracing the process by which the mind of the 
high and dry young Tory of 1833 gradually opened and expanded. 
But assuredly they will judge his fitness for the representation of 
Oxford, or for the confidence of Churchmen, by what he is, and not 
by what he has been; and they will base their judgment upon 
broader considerations than such as are suggested by a comparison 
of the rags and tatters of parliamentary debate. They will pro- 
bably also think it right to look at Mr. Gladstone’s career as a 
whole, and to ask themselves whether the faults, the imperfections, 
and the inconsistencies by which it is marked, have not been 
splendidly redeemed by great services to the country. 


A YEAR AT THE SHORE.* 


Tuis is an elegantly got-up volume, of which, were it not un- 
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gracious, we should be inclined to say that the illustrations, beau- | 


tifully drawn by Mr. Gosse and coloured by Leighton Brothers, 
form the best portion. Itisa kind of sea-side naturalist’s calendar, 
& gossiping narrative of the actual or probable results of the 
razzias of a collector and owner of an aquarium on the inhabitants 
of the shore and the adjacent deep, for every month in the year. 





* A Year at the Shore. By Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. With 36 Illustrations 
7 es Author, printed in colours by Leighton Brothers, London: Alexander 
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| The fact is we have had so many of these sea-shore studies—not to 

mention Mr. Gosse’s own interesting productions—that the subject 

| is worn somewhat threadbare. Toujours perdriz, and the appetite 

| of the public will pall ; and in reading the preseat production one 

| becomes painfully conscious of an impression that the author 
writes less because he has any new observations or facts of value 
to communicate, likely to arrest the attention and elicit the thanks 
of the public, than for the purpose of making a book. Still, those 
who do not happen to have made acquaintance with this depart- 
ment of literature, who are strangers to the entertaining volumes 
of Mr. Couch, Mr. Lewes, Mr. Kingsley, our author himself, 
and various others, may find much to amuse and instract them in 
the present work ; whilst the accuracy and beauty of the plates, 
both in drawing and colouring, can hardly be exceeded. In 
fact, they suggest the reflection that there are few subjects to 
which the new art of printing in colours is so peculiarly adapted 
and so great an acquisition as the illustration of works on natural 
history. Plain engravings, however admirably executed, were 
always felt to be most inadequate renderings of the originals, 
whilst the expense of exact and reliable colouring by hand was 
such as to place works so illustrated beyond the reach of the 
masses, 

Everybody is acquainted with the common hermit crab, the 
Pagurus Bernhardus, and the curious fact of its taking up its resi- 
dence as a permanent tenant in various species of univalve shells, 
till increase of growth compels it to shift its quarters, and select a 
larger and more commodious cell for its habitation ; whilst the 
droll scenes which sometimes occur upon occasion of changing 
houses have repeatedly been made the subject of description. The 
history of the Pagurus Prideauxii, an exclusively deep-water 
species, so called after its discoverer, Mr. Prideaux, of Plymouth, 
is still more singular, though comparatively little known. Not 
only does this species appropriate an empty shell for its habitation, 
but it contrives to obtain the companionship, as a lodger on its 
door-step, of an anemone of the Sagartia family, beautiful in its 
colours, and remarkable in its form—the Adamsia palliata. 
Mr. Gosse expresses his belief that the crab never lives without 
the anemone, nor the anemone without the crab, but that, in the 
occasional instances where one comes up in the dredge without the 
other, the rude action of the dredge has frightened the crab, and 
induced it suddenly to vacate the shell and desert its friend. The 
Bernhardus is never attended by any such companion. This 
association of the crab with the zoophyte is a thing so singular, so 
unaccountable, and so little known, compared with many other 
facts in natural history far less remarkable, as to be well worthy of 
study and investigation. The anemone always selects the inner 
lip of the shell for its place of adhesion, and the ends of its base 
gradually extend around the mouth of the shell till they meet on 
its outer edge and unite with a suture, the outline of the 
animal thus forming a ring. We find the young individuals 
occupying small shells, such as Littorina or Trochus, the full-grown 
ones larger shells, as Natica or Buccinum. Now, the curious 
question presents itself, how is this change of lodging effected by 
the associated pair? The crab we know is able to shift from a 
smaller to a larger shell at pleasure ; but, if the anemone is able to 
shift its quarters also, who takes the initiative, and how is unity 
of will and action secured? Who goes to seek the lodging, and at 
what poiut of the transaction does the other arrive! Mr. Gosse 
is fortunately able to throw some light on these questions :— 


“TI obtained by dredging,” he says, “a specimen of Adamsia 
palliata about half-grown, on a rather small shell of Natica monilifera, 
tenanted by a Pagurus Prideauzii, which seemed already too big for 
his habitation. Having put them into a well-established tank of large 
dimensions, the contents of which were in excellent condition, I suc- 
ceeded in doing what I had never done before, domiciliating both 
Crab and Adamsia. Both continued in the highest health, and became 
quite at home. After about three months, however, I noticed that 
the Adamsia was not looking so well. One side or wing had gradually 
loosed its hold of the shell-lip, so that it hung loosely down beneath 
the breast of the crab. Yet in other respects the zoophyte seemed 
healthy. Latterly, too, the crab had manifested symptoms of un- 
comfortable straightness, in the great extrusion of his fore-parts ; 80 
great, indeed, as to expose even the front of the soft abdomen. Yet 
I felt reluctant to present to the crab a larger shell, fearing that he 
would, in availing himself of it, desert his zoophyte friend, which 
would then die, and I should lose the specimen. At length, the 
desire to solve a problem in science prevailed over this feeling. A fact 
is better than a specimen. And 80 I selected from my cabinet a full- 
grown Natica shell, and placed it on the tank-floor, not far from the 
disconsolate trio. The Pagurus presently found the new shell, and 
immediately began to overhaul it. He did not do, however, as his 
brother Bernhard would have done, at once shift into the new house. 
Having turned it mouth upward, he took hold of the outer and inner 
lip, each with a claw, and began to drag it about the tank. Occasion- 
ally he relinquished the hold of one claw and probed the interior in 
the usual manner, and then resumed his march. I watched the pro- 
ceedings for an hour or more, when, having other work to do, I left 
him alone. 

“The thought did occur to me—Can this delay be intended to make 
the Adamsia cognizant of what is in contemplation, and to prepare it 
for the change? But I dismissed it as unlikely. After about an 
hour’s absence, I returned to the examination. The Pagurus was 
comfortably lodged in his new abode, and the old one, which now 
looked small indeed, lay deserted at some little distance. I eagerly 
turned the latter over, to see what was the condition of the Adamsia. 
Lo! no Adamsia was there ; and the Pagurus presently approaching 
to the front of the tank, I saw, to my great gratification, that the old 
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association was unbroken. There was the Adamsia with one wing 
adhering to the Jip of the new shell, and apparently the opposite wing 
also; but, from the position of the group, this I could not be quite 
certain of. The situation of the zoophyte was quite normal,—the 
centre immediately below the breast of the crab and in contact with 
the inner lip of the shell, while that wing which I could clearly see 
was creeping round on the outer lip. 

‘Examining now more closely the condition of things with a lense, 
I saw that the central part of the Adamsia’s base was adherent by a 
small point of its surface to the under size of the thorax of the crab 
between the bases of the legs. 

** Now, this adhesion to the crab is a circumstance which, so far as 
I know, never takes place in the ordinary relations of the animals; 
and therefore I could not bat think it an extraordinary and temporary 
provision for the removal of the Adamsia from the old to the new 
shell, and for the correct adjustment of its position on the latter. 
How, then, can we avoid the conclusion that, as soon as the crab had 
found the new shell to be suitable for exchange, the Adamsia also 
was made coJnizant of the same fact; and that during the two hours 
which fo |. wcd, the latter loosened its adhesion to the old shell, and 
laying h !o of the bosom of its protector was by him carried to the 
new hoa c, where immediately it began to secure the like hold to 
that which it had just relinquished ? ” 


On a subsequent occasion, Mr. Gosse carefully took the shell 
with the aquarium-tongs, and, bringing it close to the surface, but 
not out of the water, gently dislodged the anemone, and allowed 
it to fall to the bottom. He then released the shell with its tenant, 
and drove the latter towards the spot where the zoophyte lay :— 


**No sooner did the crab touch the Adamsia than he took hold of 
it with his claws, first with one, and then with both, and I saw in an 
instant what he was going to do. In the most orderly and expert 
manner, he proceeded to apply the Adaimsia to the shell. He found it 
lying base upward, and therefore the first thing was to turn it quite 
round. With the alternate grasps of the two pincer-claws nipping 
up the flesh of the Adumsia rudely enough, as it seemed, he got hold 
of it, so that he could press the base against the proper part of the 
shell, the inner lip. Then he remained quite still, holding it firmly 
pressed for about ten minutes; at the end of which time he cautiously 
drew away first one claw, and then the other; and, beginning to walk 
away, I had the pleasure to see that the Adamsia was once more 
fairly adhering and now in the right place.” 


We cannot conclude our notice of Mr. Gosse’s entertaining vol- 
ume without expressing our regret that, in dissenting from some of 
the scientific theories of the present day, he should have indulged 
in language which is certainly injudicious, and calculated to excite 
and irritate, rather than to allay and soften, the controversies now 
dividing men of intellect into two opposing camps. 


THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY.* 


THERE are probably few European countries more abounding 
with wild scenery and picturesque natural objects, or more full of 
interesting local traditions, than Ireland. This is especially 
the case in the western and southern districts of the country. 
But, notwithstanding these numerous attractive features, and the 
very great inducements which are held out to holiday-makers and 
tourists, comparatively few Englishmen have, until recently, visited 
Ireland, and made acquaintance with its beautiful lakes and their 
adjoining mountains. The fact may be readily accounted for in 
more ways than one. The want, in the days before steamboats, of 
proper and commodious vessels for navigating the channel dividing 
the two countries, added to many other inconveniences and 
grievances of a minor kind, rendered the journey little better than 
@ nuisance, which people would not undergo except in cases of 
extreme necessity. Then, again, there were the antipathies engen- 
dered between the two peoples by a long course of misgovernment, 
and the constant disturbances resulting from misrule, from which, 
indeed, most of the other evils have arisen. Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall are doing a service to both countries in endeavouring to induce 
Englishmen to make their visits to Ireland more numerous than 
heretofore, both as a means of pleasure and instruction to them- 
selves, and of benefit to the country and its people. Their account 





course of last year, is comprised in a handsome and beautifully | 


brought out volume, consisting, in a great measure, of a 
reprint of articles appearing at various times in the Art 
Journal. Mr. and Mrs. Hall assure us that many of the 
causes which have led to the numerous social evils of which 
the Irish people have so long and so 
plained, no longer exist, while others are fast disappearing; that 
the means and facilities for travelling both to and in Ireland have 
greatly increased, particularly within the last few years ; and that 
travellers and excursionists cannot go to any part of Europe where 
they will spend their summer or autumn holiday so pty 
and profitably, and, at the same time, so cheaply. They began 
their trip to the Killarney Lakes at Dublin, which they made 
their starting-point after their arrival in Ireland from England. 
Thence they proceeded, vid Wicklow, Kildare, Kilcoleman, and 
several other places of less celebrity and importance, to Cork, of 
which city and its harbour they give a short account. They 
next conduct the reader by various routes to Bantry (in the bay 
of which two desperate but unsuccessful attempts were made by 
the French at distant periods to land in Ireland), Glengariff, 





* A Week at Killarney, with Descriptions of the Routes thither from Dublin: 
Cork, &. By Mr. & Mrs, 8.C, Hall, London: Virtue, Brothers & Co, 
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' some remarkable building or ruin. 








Kenmare, and Limerick ; then to Waterford, afterwards to the 
town, and finally to the Lakes, of Killarney, where Mr. and 


Mrs. Hall spent six days in viewing the adjacent country. In 
describing their progress from place to place in those parts of the 
island through which the tourist to the lakes has occasion to 
travel, the present writers are always particular in pointing out 
the best routes, best modes of transit, and best means of con- 
veyance, as well as the best inns, of which last they generally 
speak in very glowing terms. The regular coaches in the south of 
[reland have in a great degree been displaced by the now well- 
known travelling car, invented by Signor Bianconi, a native of 
Mulan, by whom they were first introduced into Ireland in 
1815, where, after he had perseveringly contended for a long 
time against many difficulties and discouragements, he at length 
had the satisfaction of finding hi§ vehicles adopted by the people. 
They are commodious and comfortable, and have realized a large 
fortune to the inventor. In speaking of Monkstown, a hamlet 
adjacent to the city of Cork, our authors relate of its castle the 
following curious anecdote :— 


** The castle was built in the year 1636, and, according to popular 
tradition, at the cost of agroat. To explain the enigma, the following 
story is told:—Anastatia Goold, who had become the wife of John 
Archdeken, determined while her husband was abroad, serving in 
the army of Philip of Spain, to give him evidence of her thrift on his 
return, by surprising him with a noble residence which he might call 
his own. Her plan was, to supply the workmen with provisions and 
other articles they required, for which she charged the ordinary price; 
but as she had made her purchases wholesale, upon balancing her 
accounts it appeared that the retail profit had paid all the expenses 
of the structure except fourpence! The Archdekens were an Anglo- 
Irish family, who, ‘degenerating,’ became ‘ Hibernices quam Hiber- 
niores’—more Irish than the Irish themselves—and assumed the name 
of Mac Odo, or Cody. They ‘ forfeited’ in 1688, having followed the 
fortunes of James II.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Hall, as we have already intimated, spent six days 
at the Lakes of Killarney, enjoying the beautiful surrounding 
scenery, rambling over the neighbouring hills and mountains, and 
occasionally taking a sail on the lakes themselves, the aspect of 


_ which is perpetually changing, every passing cloud, gust of wind, 
| sunbeam, or wreath of mist, contributing to produce some new 


effect, “insomuch as that, even while you look upon it, it shall 
assume a character so different that yeu will scarcely believe your 
eyes have not been unconsciously removed to another spot.” 
Together with descriptions of the Killarney lakes, the mountains, 
rocks, cataracts, caves, gentlemen’s seats, wild forests, and fertile 


> 


| and beautifully- wooded little islands dotted over the bosom of these 


fine sheets of water, we find accounts of the different legends and 
local traditions with which most of these places are associated, 
including the most celebrated of all—that of O'Donoghue, whom 
the inhabitants of the district believe to be still living with all his 


_ followers in a splendid palace at the bottom of one of the lakes. 
| The history of the castles, churches, bridges, &c., and the events 


connected with the towns and villages through which our authors 
passed, are also briefly narrated. As the main purpose of the 
writers is avowedly to make their work a kind of Guide-book to 
the English tourist in Ireland, in order to show him how he may 
enjoy the Lakes of Killarney, as well as the best means of getting 
to them, very little need be said on the part of the critic regarding 
the literary merits of the book. It is, however, far superior in 
every respect, as indeed it ought to be, to most guide-books, and 
contains at least double the amount of information. It is through- 
out very pleasantly and charmingly written ; the descriptions are 
for the most part forcible, animated, and picturesque ; and all the 
historical and traditionary lore is carefully compiled and arranged. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall, in their concluding chapter, dilate at some 
length upon the generally improved condition of Ireland and the 
brightness of its future prospects. On this subject they speak, on 
the whole, very cheeringly, although they admit that much yet 
remains to be done. ‘They say that “poverty and misery are 
operating in Ireland with diminished power,” and that the 
symptoms of its approaching prosperity are becoming stronger and 
more apparent every day. The traveller in Ireland is sure to be 


of a week’s excursion to the Lakes of Killarney, made in the | Cordially welcomed and hospitably entertained by all classes, and 


the people, we are told, are so thoroughly honest that anybod 

may travel in the pathless wilds of Donegal or Connemara wit 

as much safety as if he were walking from Hyde Park to 
Kensington. 

We cannot close this notice without saying a word in praise of 
the beautiful engravings with which the book is illustrated. Almost 
every page is adorned with a woodcut of some town or village, 
These are all excellent of their 
kind ; but the illustrations that most especially call for remark are 
the steel engravings after Creswick and Bartlett. These are indeed 
admirable, particularly those representing Gougaune Barra, the 
Lower and Tore Lakes, and the Upper Lake and Tore Casc»de. 
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| by students of Anthropology, as that of the naturalist who first 
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established their science on a philosophic basis, and gave form 
and precision to what before his advent consisted only of a mass 
of ideas more or less vague and indefinite. He was the first who 
comprehended the importance and significance of the form of the 
craufum and its proportion to the face, and adopted it as the 
groundwork of his classification. It is to Blamenbach that we are 
indebted for the world-famous separation of mankind into five 
principal varieties—the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, 
and Malay,—an arrangement which still maintains its ground, 
and which, based as it is on the widest divergencies in the general 
formation of the head and face, can never be wholly obsolete or 
superseded, whatever the rectifications or subdivisions it may be 
destined to undergo. The works of Blumenbach edited in this 
volume are his famous treatise “On the Natural Variety of Man- 
kind,” first published in 1775; the “ Contributions to Natural 
History,” in two parts—with the exception of the last section on 
Egyptian mummies; and a slight notice of three skulls which 
appeared in the Gottingische gelchote A uxeigen of November, 1833, 
only remarkable for being the last printed utterance of the author. 
Two memoirs of Blumenbach, one by Marx and the other by 
Flaurens, have been prefixed, which together contain most of the 
circumstances and events of his life at all interesting or noteworthy. 
A catalogue and description of his once celebrated anthropological 
collection, written by his successor, Professor Rudolph Wagner, 
now himself lately deceased, is also appended. Biumenbach’s 
great merits as an anatomist and physiologist, as an indefatigable 
observer and patient chronicler of facts, are too well known to 
require pointing out. He combined, in an unusual degree, industry 
with genius, and here we find the secret of his great success as a 
teacher. In his pocket-book was found the following memo- 
randum :— 


** Although I have been many years now delivering lectures, still up 
to this time I have never once been into the lecture-room without 
having prepared myself afresh, beacause I know from experience how 
much injury many teachers have done to themselves by considering as 
unnecessary these perpetual preparations for lectures which they have 
read already twenty times and more.” 


Hunter's “Inaugural Dissertation” is’ rather curious than 
valuable, and its author must not be confounded with the cele- 
brated surgeon of that name. The principal interest attaching to 
it arises from the fact that it was published in Edinburgh in the 
same year (1775) as the more famous work of Blumenbach, and a 
month or two before that work appeared at Gottingen. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Fraser leads off with tho first of two papers on “ English Ultra. 
montanism,” directod against the opinioas pat forth ia the recently 
published ‘ Essays ou Religion and Literature,” edited by Dr, Man- 
ning. The chief design of that work is to refute the doctrines of the 
‘Essays and Reviews” and certain of the modern conclusions of 
science, and to show that there is no middle ground that can be long 
maintained between Roman Catholicism and the most extreme 
development of infidelity. The article in Fraser is extremely well 
written and ably argued, though probably many Protestants. while 
agreeing with its remarks on the Papacy, will bs found to dissent 
from the somewhat Rationalistic tone adopted, and which of late years 
has become a characteristic of this Magazine. In an article on * The 
Bank Charter Act of 1841,” Mr. Bonamy Price contends for such an 
extension of that Act as would permit country bankers, or other 
bodies, to issue notes, “on their giving ample security, by pledging 
sovereigns, or consols, or both, for the safety and solvency of their 
issues.” ‘England’s future Attitade towards Europe and towards 
the World” is a weighty article ou a weighty subject, written evi- 
dently by a thoughtful politician. The writer contends that, as 
almost all Continental nations have now adopted something 
like a constitutional form of government (to induce them 
to do which was formerly one of the great objects of our 
policy), and as we have manifestly of late given up the idea of 
intervention iu the quarrels of other nations, we should retire az much 
as possible from European action, and should confine our external 
policy to developing and educating our colonies, and consolidating 
our position in tho East, where he thinks woe are destined to become 
the great arbiter. A possible domination iu China and Japan is fore- 
shadowed, and we are bidden to prepare ourselves for the grand 
task which may perhaps be thrast on us of regenerating tho Orient. 
We must say, for our own part, that sucha prospect fills us with 
uneasiness ; yet it may be that we shall be driven to that pass. Mr. 
Rossetti’s remarks on the Royal Academy Exhibition we must be 
content simply to mention, since they are too discursive for summary. 
The “Old Campaigner” reviews Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in 
Calydon,” to which he gives great praise for its passion and imagina- 
tive power, while objecting to its defects of structure, want of definite 
dramatic characterization (except in the person of Althsoa), and 
occasional extravagance and eccentricity of language. A very curious 
scientific paper on “ Subterranean Ice” follows; and the number con- 
cludes with an article on “ Tne Acgassination of President Lincoln,” 
by the “ American Abolitionist” who in the January number reviewed 
with no littie severity the policy of the late Chief Magistrate, bat who 
now pronounces a glowing panegyric on the man’s character and the 
unflinching honesty of his views. 

Two prose articles and a poem about Lincoln appear in Macmillan. 
The first of the prose articles is by Professor Goldwin Smith, and 
consists of a critical estimate of the man;-the second, by Mr. Dicey, is 
more anecdotical. Both, however, as may be supposed, are very 
eulogistic. Mr. F. T. Palgrave gives us No. I. of a series of papers 


on * Women and the Fine Arts,” in which he undertakes te show that 








women have hitherto failed to attain high and lasting success in art, 
and that the cause of this is in deficient training, and in the absence of 
a fair judgment on men’s part. Mr. Henry Kingsley discourses of 
salmon, aud Mr. Francis Galton writes a very interesting paper on 
** Hereditary Talent and Character,” in opposition to the commonly- 
received opinion that, when a man of more than average intellect 
appears in a family, he seems to absorb the ability of all the rest of the 
race, so that his children and other relatives are generally little better 
than fools. Mr. Galton shows—we thiuk quite conclusively—that 
talent, and even genius, are not unfrequontly found in several 
members of the same family ; and he therefore proposes, half in jest 
and half in earnest, that intellectual persons of the two sexes should be 
matched, with a view to producing a race of more than ordinary intel- 
lectual powers. “Our New Zealand Conquests” is an article con- 
demnatory of our recent policy in the country of the Maories; and a 
few miscellaneous papers requiring no special notice, together with the 
continuous stories, complete the number. 

Among the most noticeable features of the Corniill are a rather 
slight and unsatisfactory paper on ‘* Confession;” a good article on 
** Provincialism,”’ showing how the populations of London and the 
country are becoming interfused, owing to the facility of travelling 
offered by railways; some pleasing gossip about Thomas Warton, 
written by one into whose hands have fallen eight MS. note-books of 
the poet and antiquarian, containing memoranda “on churches, 
monasteries, castles, and other monuments of antiquity in various 
counties of England and Wales,’ made during a series of summer 
excursions; and another account of an ascent of Mont Blanc—a 
subject of which we must confess we are getting tired. “The English 
Drama during the reigns of Elizabeth and James” is continued; and, 
besides the serial stories, we have one complete in itself, called ‘** Ralph 
Grueby’s Ghost.” The anecdotes of Vidocq and the Sansons, at the 
close of the number, are interesting as far as they go, but the article 
is too short. 

The Dublin University Magazine is doing good service by looking 
up the leading subjects of Celtic tradition. The last number contains 
a capital account of Merlin, fall of curious particulars derived from the 
popular legends of Britain and the Continent, ffom the medizmval 
romances, aud from the lays of the Norman trouvéres. Among the 
other articles, we must mention ons of a most singular character, 
called ** How Murders have been Discovered,” relating some remark- 
able cases of discovery after several years, or under unlikely circam- 
stances; also, a very agreeable paper on “ The Great Stratford Jubilee 
of 1769”—which, however, would have come more appropriately 
a year ago. 

In the Englishman's Magazine, Mr. T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.G.S., 
commences a series of articles on ‘* Man before History,” the first of 
which is devoted to “* The Revelations of the Gravel-pits and Caves.” 
A * Physiological Study” of death, by an M.D., is full of matter, and 
contains the comforting assurance that, except in rare instances, the 
act of death is not painful. The Churchman’s Family Magazine gives 
the first of two articles on “ The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Irons, and other essays interesting to tho clerical 
body. The Watch-Tower has a critical paper on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, one of a series on “Our Eminent Living Divines.” 
London Society is falling off in its illustrations; the letterpress this 
month is much the same as usnal. A very interesting and fairly- 
written paper on tho condition of paupers in our workhouses appears 
in Temple Bar. The British Army and Navy Review undertakes this 
month to instruct our volunteers how to make fortifications; and 
Captain Chesney contributes a biographical account of the celebrated 
American general, Sheridan. 

We have also received the Victoria Magazine, the St. James's 
Magazine, the Sizpenny Magazine, the Alexandra Magazine, the 
Eclectic, Good Words, the Sunday Magazine, the Day of Rest, the 
Young Ladies’ Journal, and the Musical Monthly. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Superstitions of Witchcraft. By Howard Williams, M.A., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. (Longmans.)—In a single volume of less 
than three hundred post octavo pages, Mr. Williams has given what 
he describes as a consecutive review of the leading facts connected 
with the belief in witchcraft, of which he truly remarks, that, “in its 
full development and most fearful results,” it is * modern still more 
than medieval, Christian still more than Pagan, and Protestant not 
less than Catholic.” He begins his history, however, from the 
earliest times, and shows what witchcraft was among tlie ancient 
Chaideans, Persians, Jews, Greeks, and Romans. With all these 
peoples, and with others of the antique world, the belief in super- 
natural influences, mystical intercourse between spirits and human 
beings, charms, incantations, and sorcery, was generally accepted, 
and scarcely, if at all, denied by any. But the superstition took 
much milder and certainly more dignified forms then than in more 
modern times. The spirits were not necessarily malignant, nor was 
the intercourse with them necessarily of a wicked kind. “In the 
Pagan history of neither Greece nor Rome,” says Mr. Williams, ‘ do 
we read of holocausts of victims, as in Christian Europe, immolated 
on the altars of a horrid superstition.” According to a calculation 
which is said to be moderate, nine million persons have been burnt 
or hanged for witcheraft since the establishment of Christianity. 
It is a lamentable fact, but no less true than lamentable, that the 
first great persecation for witchcraft was after the Roman Empire 
had become Christian. This was towards the latter end of the fourth 
century, during the divided rule, in West and East, of Valentinian 
and Valens. Rome and Antioch were the chief centres of this 
furious onslaught against an offence which most educated men now 
agree to regard as imaginary and impossivle. Vast numbers of 
persons, of all ranks, were imprisoned, tortured, and executed, and 
the cruelties practised appear to have been on a par with those 
which, so many centuries later, disgraced England, Scotland, 


| the American colonies, and almost all the countries of Con- 
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tinental Europe. Yet, earlier in the same century, the first 
Christian Emperor, while capitally punishing the practice of nox- 
ious charms, permitted the exercise of magic “ to the beneficial use of 
preserving or restoring the fruits of the earth or the health of the 
human body.” With the spread of Christianity, however, the fear of 
witchcraft grew and deepened ; and it is very probable that the gloomy 
mythologies of the northern nations, as these were gradually displaced 
by the new faith, infused something of their own wild and dreary 
spirit into the religious systems of the middle ages. Mr. Williams, 
moreover, is of opinion that the Crusades, and the settlement of the 
Arabs in Spain, led to the importation of many Oriental ideas with 
regard to an Evil Principle and the unholy rites of magic. Certain it 
is that the belief in witchcraft gathered force in Europe for several 
centuries. Even some of the Popes were accused of it; though it is 
a remarkable fact that the period of most abject terror, of most ram- 
pant superstition, and of most relentless crueity, was shortly after the 
Reformation, and especially in those countries which had adopted the 
tenets of that great protest of reason against dogma. The persecu- 
tions in England during the reign of James I. were among the worst 
that had ever been known, and the popular mind seemed for the time 
to have gone back to a darkness more intense than that of the dark 
ages themselves. It wae not until 1736 that the Witch Act of 1604 
was repealed. In 1712, a poor woman in Hertfordshire was found 
guilty of witchcraft, and condemned to death, but was afterwards re- 
prieved on the representation of the judge. In Scotland—generally 
more superstitious than England, and more prone to take a sombre 
and cruel view of such matters—a woman was absolutely burnt at the 
stake for unlawful commerce with spirits as late as the year 1722. 
This, however, was the last judicial sentence for such an offence even 
inthat country. That the belief in witchcraft amongst our uneducated 
rural populations is not yet extinct was made unhappily apparent, less 
than two years ago, by the shocking case at Hedingham, Essex, when 
an old man suspected of sorcery was literally hunted todeath. A book, 
therefore, such as this of Mr. Williams, taking a thoroughly common- 
sense view of the question, is not out of place in days wherein we see 
in many directions a tendency to dally with old forms of superstition. 
The author has collected a large number of facts, and his work is in- 
teresting. His style, however, is rather heavy, and we do not perceive 
that he has thrown any fresh light on the aberration of which he 
treats. 

Wit Wisdom from West Africa; or, a Book of Proverbial 
Philosophy, Idioms, Enigmas, and Laconisms. Compiled by Richard 
F. Burton. (Tinsley Brothers.) —Captain Burton, being justly of 
opinion that the nature of a people can never be ascertained by a 
mere grammatical knowledge of their language, and that we can only 
judge of their habits of mind by an examination of their popular 
sayings and traditional ideas, has collected 2,268 proverbs, idioms, 
enigmas, &c., the common property of the tribes of West Africa, and 
has published them in a handsome volume, together with an English 
transiation and explanatory notes of his own. The lavguages, or 
dialects, from which these fragments of wit and wisdom have been 
derived are, mainly, the Wolof, the Kanuri, the Oji, the Ga or Accra, 
the Yoruba, the Efik or Old-Calabar, and the Mpangwe or Fan. “* It 
seemed to me,” writes Captain Burton, “that the readiest, indeed the 
only, way of understanding the negro is to let him speak of himself in 
his own words, and that, if ever a book aspires to the title of 
‘ L’Africain peint lui-méme,’ it must be one that contains a most 
compendious collection of purely Hamitic proverbs and idioms. 
Aiready the Englishman begins to own that he cannot dive into the 
abyasses of the Chinese and Japanese character: the Russians and the 
Angio-Americans declare—and perhaps all nations, pure and mixed, 
might do the same—that they cannot be understood by foreigners. 
The African has long been confessedly a puzzle.” Captain Burton’s 
Opinion with respect to this ‘* puzzle” is well known. He regards the 
negro as an inferior race, incapable of civilisation, and therefore 
proper to be enslaved by white men. We were consequently sur- 
prised to find him quoting with approbation a remark of Bishop 
Vidal’s, that the sayings of the Yorubas show a high standard of 
morality and a recognition of virtues commonly supposed to be con- 
fined to civilised society ; to which the Captain adds in a note :— 
“The fact is, civilisation takes too much upon herself. There is 
more of equality between the savage and the civilizee—the difference 
being one of quantity, not of quality—than the latter will admit, 
For man is everywhere commensurate with man.” This is a remark- 
able admission on the part of one who has always hitherto been 
understood to contend for the inequality of the black as compared 
with the white race. The old leaven, however, shows itself in a note 
to the Oji proverb, “ When a slave becomes a free man, he will drink 
rain water;’’ which is thus explained:—* From laziness; because 
other water must be fetched from a distance. I commend this truly 
African proverb—showing that the emancipado is incapable of mode- 
ration in the use of his liberty—to the consideration of all real 
philanthropists. It is easy to see that if a man will not labour even 
for his own wants, they do him a service who compel him to work.” 
Such of these proverbs as we have read exhibit great shrewdness, 
knowledge of human nature, and readiness of expression, with no 
small command of witty and fanciful imagery. We cannot believe 
that the people capable of producing them are beyond the power of 
being civilized, or resolutely opposed to work except under the com- 
pulsion of an overseer and bis whip. 

Characte?s and Criticisms: a Book of Miscellanies. By James 
Hannay. (Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo.)—Mr. Hannay is a terse, 
pungent, and epigrammatic writer, with a good deal to say on a great 
many topics, and a good deal that is worth listening to; but it is 
presuming rather too much on the forbearance of his readers when he 
makes up a volume of “ Miscellanies” by reprinting leading articles 
from the Edinburgh Courant (some of them on subjects which have 
lost their temporary interest), and short reviews of books, in which 
it was not possible that the writer could put forth his powers. We do 
not mean to say that such articles form the whole substance of the 
volume; there are others of greater length and more permanent 
value; but the work altogether has a book-making look. It is 
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evident that the author has scraped together all the odds and ends of 
his literary workshop, and made them up into a bundle without much 
reference to fitness of selection. When we see announced a book with 
such a title as “Characters and Criticisms,” by a writer of Mr. 
Hannay’s repute, we naturally expect something elaborate and pains- 
taking — something which the author has been long in. producing, 
and which we shail long remember. We certainly do not expect 
provincial newspaper articles at second-hand, however “ smart” 
those articles may have been. In common fairness, the public ought 
to be advised of what they are going to receive, and noi be left to 
find it ont after they have made their purchase. “ Old Clothes from 
the Edinburgh Courant Office” would have been a more appropriate 
title for the present work. Nevertheless, it is very amusing in many 
parts. Mr. Hannay is a well-read man, and he writes in that posi- 
tive, confident, “slashing” style which most readers like, because it 
is a sort of walking-staff to their own hesitation and want of definite 
conclusions. We cannot say we always sympathise with the author’s 
views. His constant hooting at Liberals, and at middle-class people 
and ideas, is in the worst style of Edinburgh vulgarity, such as 
that which even the wits of Blackiwood’s Magazine (when Blackwood's 
Magazine was witty) could not save from the disgust of a later 
generation; his adulation of the aristocracy is that of a clever 
footman whose head has been turned by his lord having taken notite 
of him; and his affectation of learning, and horror of any one who is 
not a good Latin scholar, are like the extravagances of a schoolboy 
who has not yet learned to distinguish words from ideas. But he is 
often picturesque; always vigorous and incisive. And he is not devoid 
of generous feeling; as witness hia appreciative and genial article on 
Leigh Hunt, a man holding views very different from hisown. By 
the bye, in connection with this article, we must beg leave to point out 
an error to Mr. Hannay. He says that Mr. Dickens caricatured 
Leigh Hunt in one of his novels. This is far from exact. Mr. 
Dickens has himself publicly explained that, although he drew certain 
mannerisms of the character in question from his old friend (between 
whom and himself there existed to the last feelings of strong regard), 
he never intended the character itself as a representative of the real 
man; and he has expressed his regret that such a mistake shonld 
have been made. We are sorry that Mr. Hannay has alluded at all to 
an incident which was painful to all parties; but, having done so, it is 
as well that the facts should be stated precisely as they really stand. 

Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. No. XIV. (Chapman 
& Hall.) —Mr. Bradley Headstone, continuing to follow the footsteps 
of the Templars, makes the acquaintance of Rogue Riderhood, who 
has obtained honest employment as deputy lock-keeper at Plashwater 
Weir Lock. Bradley, in the hands of Riderhood, soon betrays his 
hatred of Wrayburn, and tho acquaintance seems likely to lead to 
serious consequences for more than one of the characters in the story. 
The Lammiles are in pecuniary difficulties, as is also poor little harm- 
less Twemlow, which affords rledgeby an opportunity to distress his 
“friend,” which he accomplishes throngh the firm of Pubsey & Co., 
by the agent, Mr. Riah. Miss Wren is witness of Mr. Riah’s 
apparent harshness, and, from what Mr. Fledgeby tells her, she loses 
all confidence in the protector of Lizzie Hexam. Boflin hears from 
Mr. Venus of the existence of the will found by Wegg, but appears to 
take the information rather coolly, though he is somewhat disturbed 
when he finds he was watched while removing the bottle from the 
dust-mound. He overhears Wege’s spiteful intentions, and, while 
cogitating how to act under the circumstances, he is caught by Mrs. 
Lammle in a trap she has laid with the connivance of her husband to 
upset Rokesmith’s waning influence, and to get Mr. Lammle the con- 
trol of the Golden Dustman’s property. The story does not mako 
much progress in the present number, which is hardly so interesting 
as some of those which have gone before. The illustrations, more- 
over, are inferior to some in the last few parts, and are even worse 
than what we objected to in the earlier instalments of the work. 
Mr. Stone’s achievements this month are discreditable to the art of the 
present day, and are certainly nothing like so good as the woodcuts of 
the penny periodicals. 

The Laceinakers : Sketches of Irish Character, with Some Account of 
the Ejjort to Establish Lace-making in Ireland. By Mrs. Meredith. 
(Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.) —Lamenting the ignorance of Kaglish- 
men generally with respect to [reland, and more especially deprecating 
our inconsiderate Saxon habit of treating Irish subjects in a tone of 
badinage, Mrs. Meredith has written a series of three tales, preceded 
by two introductory discourses, intended to direct attention to the 
capacity of the Irish people for making lace—a capacity of which 
they gave good proof in ancient times, and, we are told, would do still 
if they were more encouraged. A needlework movement was set on 
foot in the sister island afcer the great famine of 1846-7, and Mrs, 
Meredith appears to have warmly interested herself in its success. 
For a time, a large number of gir!s were thus employed, but the 
enterprise has now a!most entirely died out; not, as we are told, for 
want of capital, or labour, or demand, but because of the lack of 
artistic cultivation on the part of the workers. This, in the opinion of 
Mrs. Meredith, should be supplied by the State. ‘“ Give Irishwomen 
special training for their peculiar faculties,” she writes, “and there 
can be no reason why Ireland should not be, in the British dominions, 
what Vosges, Ypres, Maline, and Valence, are in their respective 
countries.’ The subject is, of course, worth considering, and Mrs. 
Meredith has supplied us with many materials for jadgment; but we 
fear it will be with the Irish laceworkers as with the Coventry ribbon- 
makers: they will be driven out of the field by those who seem to 
have greater facilities for meeting the demands of modern taste. 

We have also received Oudendale, a Story of Schoolboy Life, by R. 
Hope Moncrieff (William Macintosh), a tale for young people written 
in a religions vein;—A Book of Family Prayer, compiled by Walter 
Faraquhar Hook, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Chichester (Rivingtons), now 
in its seventh edition ;—A Letter to the Trustees of the British Museum 
on the Condition of the National Collection of Invertebrata, by Philo- 
cosmos (Hardwicke) ;—The Solar Origin of Man, his Creation and 
Resurrection, deduced from Revelation and the Sciences (Ridgway), a 
pamphlet in opposition to recent scientific ideas supposed to be of an 
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infidel tendency ;—Suggestions on Church Extension: a paper read 
before the Manchester Church Congress, 1863 (Macintosh) ;—The 
Parallel Arithmetic: a Collection of Examples composed and arranged 
on a New Plan, for the Use chiefly of the Middle and Lower Classes in 
Schools, by W. H. Wingate (Longmans) ;—Le Conseiller Franguis, or 
French as it Ought to be Spoken, by Mademoiselle Cadart (Dalau & 
Co.) ;—a new edition of Skirmishing, by the author of “ Cousin 
Stella,” forming one of Messrs. Smith & Elder’s “ Monthly Volumes of 
Standard Authors” ;—Vol. V. of the new edition of Mr. Merivale’s 
History of the Romans under the Empire (Longmans) ;—a fourth 


edition, revised and enlarged, of Major-General W. N. Hutchinson's | the property fall into the hands of trustees, who have recently adver- 


work on Dog-breaking (Maurray);—Vol. IL. of the Avtographic | 


Mirror;—and Part III. of the Dictionary of* Science, Literature, 
and Art (Longmans). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


THE principal topic of the hour, “the Derby,” affords us material 
fora paragraph. For several days previous to the great race, the 
road to Epsom had been besieged by an army of bill-posters. They 
arrived with immense quantities of bills in covered vans and light 
carts, and brought with them buckets of paste, with the necessary 
brushes and stretchers. Oa Sunday they were at work in the 
more secluded spots, and on other days they were busy from early 
morning until sunset. The “Champion Bill-poster,” as he terms 
himself, appeared the principal of this industrious gang, and one 
method resorted to by him may at least be termed ingenious. By 
an arrangement made with the toll-keepers on the road, all the 
tickets supplied one way contained the bill-poster’s address, with 
some particulars concerning him, which will probably not be disad- 
vantageous to his business welfare. The Crystal Palace was well 
represented in long strips of calico, bearing printed inscriptions ; and, 
as ifthe very sight of many ricketty swaying vehicles were not a 
sufficient warning, the Accidental Insurance Company impressed 
upon people's attention, at every turn of the road, that in case of a 
broken neck or a dislocated spine a previous payment of one penny 
or three-halfpence would provide quite a snug little sum for the widow 
and fatheriess children. Every dead wall, gate-post, lamp, house-end, 
garden, and field-gate, on the route, was covered with placards and 
coloured posters. People in the merriest possible state of mind were 
earnestly advised to take So-and-so’s _ pills, and those who had 
over-indulged—been a little too kind to themselves, either with beer 
or champagne—appeared to find considerable comfort in gazing at 
the mysterious word, ‘“ Opoponax,” or in smiling at the donkey’s 
heads in manve which have just appeared on the wall. Oa the course, 
this printed advertising literature was visible at every hand, and one 
of the most popular methods of distributing it was by throwing 
handfuls of bills into the air at the very moment when everybody’s 
neck was outstretched for a sight of the favourite. So much for the 
rage of advertising. Many persons may have wondered who Dorling, 
of “ correct card” notoriety, is. Mr. Dorling’s family have for many 
years been respectable booksellers at Epsom, and about forty years ago 
one of the name issued a handsome little volume entitled “ Some 
particulars relating to the History of Epsom, compiled from the best 
authorities, and containing a succinct and interesting description of 
the Origin of Horse-racing, and of Epsom Races, with an account of 
the Mineral Waters, Botanical Sarvey of the Neighbourhood,” &c. 
The book is a curious combination of sport and antiquarianism, and 
from the date of its publication may be traced the turf notoriety of 
its author, who, to the privilege of printing a list of the races, shortly 
after united the lesseeship of the Grand Stand, with certain other 
privileges which contributed to the fame of his “correct card” 
throughout the length and breadth of our land. 

A French paper says that “ the Empress of Mexico has just pub- 
lished a pamphlet of six pages only, with the title, ‘Le Llano de 
San Lazaro, et le Camp de Tuajimalpa.’ Only fifty copies have been 
printed, and without the author’s name. It is an account, written 
with great simplicity, of the little journey which she took to meet 
the Emperor when he returned from his expedition into the interior 
of Mexico.” 

Amongst the many scraps relative to the late quarrel betwixt the 
Emperor and his cousin, now going the round of the Paris press, is one 
to the effect that, on the day the letter rebuking him appeared in the 
Moniteur, Prince Napoleon sent the ‘copy ” for Vol. I. of his long- 
announced “ History of the Bonaparte Family” to press. Some 
months since, we gave an account of the explorations which were 
taking place in the public and private libraries of all nations, for stray 
pamphlets and autograph letters of the Great Emperor, which Prince 
Napoleon was directing and superintending with such energy. It is 
said that, although the Prince has resigned his appointment of Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, and of the International Exhibition of 1867, 
he has not cared to disconnect himself from the committee appointed 
for the publication of the Great Napoleon’s correspondence. The first 
edition of the recent pamphlet was issued by Dentu without the neces- 
sary stamp. Within a few hours all the copies were seized, when 
another edition, properly stamped, appeared. A few copies of the 
first issue seem to have reached this country. 

A new pamphlet by Bishop Colenso is announced. The title is, 
**On Foreign Missions and Mosaic Traditions.’ It refers in all pro- 
bability to the recent discussions at meetings held by the Anthropo- 
— Society, when Captain Burton, Mr. Winwood Reade, and others, 
spoke. 

The Glow-worm, the new evening paper, ‘is announced for pub- 
lication on Monday. Its chief features will be a programme of 
all London amusements; the latest sporting, political, City, and 
police news ; with the telegrams, and such other information, as well 
as gossip of the hour, as the conductors think will interest evening 
readers. Its price will be ld. The offices until recently constituted 
the large warehouse of Mr. Evans, the well-known printseller, whose 
shop contained many hundred thousand pictorial scraps, including 
portraits of almost every notable who has flourished since the inven- 
tion of copper-plate printing, with views of almost every spot on the 





face of our globe ever visited by an artist. It was a strange old 
store, but one of undoubted value to the literary man and the 
collector. 


The small village of Newnham, in the county of Gloucester, appears 
to be in trouble. Its ‘‘ sword of state’’—so it is described—is in the 
hands of the trustees of the lord of the manor, and they threaten to 
sell it. King John appears to have presented the borough of Newnham 
with a charter and sword of state. The document is lost, but the sword 
remains. After various fortunes, the manor finally, in 1850, came into 
the possession of Mr. John James. This gentleman dying soon after, 


tised it for sale, together “ with the sword of state presented with the 
charter of Newnham, of steel, finely polished, and six feet in length.” 
Upon this advertisement appearing, a meeting of the inhabitants was 
called, and resolutions were passed calling upon the trustees to give 
up the sword. As these gentlemen very plainly said they would do 
no such thing, an injunction has been applied for to prohibit the sale, 
and this Sir W. Page Wood has granted. It is thought that some 
understanding will be arrived at between the disputing parties before 
their appearance in court is again necessary. 


A new novel by Mr. Edmund Yates will be published by Messrs. 
CuarpmMan & Har next week. It will bear the significant title of 
*“The Business of Pleasure.” 


Recent publications upon the pre-Adamite man have set local 
antiquaries thinking ; and many explorations, we are assured, are now 
being quietly made in various distant spots, the results of which will. 
in all probability, be given to the world in one form or another. Many 
of our country newspapers now devote a weekly column or two to 
such matters; and these are easily accessible when the local antiquary 
is without the support of an archwological or other society. 


From the Oriental Record we learn that Mr. J. R. Bartlett, author 
of the “ Dictionary of Americanisms,” has in the press a quarto 
volume which, under the title of “ The Literature of the Rebellion,” 
will contain a catalogue of all the known books and pamphlets printed 
in Europe and the United States which relate to the Rebellion. We 
balieve the number of such publications will be little, if at all, short of 
5,000. A few copies will be printed on large paper. 

Messrs. CHapmMAN & Hatt announce an important work—“ Astra 
Castra, Experiments and Adventures in the Atmosphere,’ by Hatton 
Turner. The book will form a handsome 4to, with upwards of 100 
engravings and photo-zincographic plates, produced under the super- 
intendence of Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E. The author in his pro- 
spectus says :—‘ The discoveries and inventions relating to the uses 
which have hitherto been made of the atmosphere, and the mathe- 
matical deductions which so clearly teach us to hope for the practi- 
cability of an aerial navigation, have never yet been described in a 
manner worthy of the lives hitherto sacrificed in unavailing attempts, 
nor of the confidence in ultimate success with which those are now 
inspired who have patiently and laboriously considered the question in 
a mathematical and scientific point of view. Aerostation may, indeed, 
be well considered as that branch of science which displays the largest 
amount of physical courage in its professors.” 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. announce as immediately forthcoming 
—‘* The Great Schools of England ; a Synoptical History of the Foun- 
dation, Endowments, and Discipline of the Chief Seminaries of Learn- 
ing in England ; inclading Eton, Winchester, Westminster, St. Paul's, 
Charterhouse, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Ragby, Shrewsbury,” &c., 
by Howard Staunton, with numerous illustrations; “ Her Majesty’s 
Mails,” an entirely new and revised edition, re-written, and enlarged, 
with a photograph of Sir Rowland Hill, post 8vo.; “Sir Felix Foy, 
Bart.,” a novel, by Dutton Cook; ‘*The Gayworthys,’ a novel ; 
“ Selvaggio, a Tale of Italy,” by the author of “ Mary Powell;” a 
cheap edition of ‘‘ Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux,” the new 
Polar narrative, with coloured illustrations and upwards of 100 wood- 
cuts, crown 8vo.; “Under the Waves; or, the Hermit Crab in 
Society,” by Annie Ridley, a book for the seaside; a selection from 
** Montaigne’s Essays,” beautifully printed on toned paper, with a 
vignette portrait, forming a volume of the “ Gentle Life” series; 
‘Pictures of London Society,’ with numerous illustrations, by 
eminent Artists; “ A Walk from London to the Land’s End and 
Back, with Notes by the Way,” by Elihu Barritt, author of ‘“ A Walk 
from London to John O' Groat’s,” 8vo., with illustrations; and “ Wayside 
Warbles,” a new volume of poems, by Edward Capern, the Devon- 
shire poet. This firm has recently issued two important American 
books—‘“ The Southern Generals: who they are and what they have 
done,” by a Virginian; and “The St. Alban’s Raid, or Investiga- 
tions into the Charges against Young and Command for their Acts at 
St. Alban’s, October 19, 1864,” a complete report of all the proceed- 
ings before Judge Coursol, and the Hon. Mr. Justice Smith, compiled 
by L. W. Benjamin, B.C.L. 

Mr. Tweepi£ announces the “Sisters of Glencoe, or Letitia’s 
Choice, a Temperance Tale founded on Facts,” by Eva Wynn; 
“’ Memorials of W. R. Baker,”’ author of the “Curse of Britain,” 
edited by her sister; and a second edition of “ Egypt, or Better 
Advice than Banting’s.” 

Messrs. Smith & Exper announce for immediate publication, 
“ Sesame and Lilies, two Lectures on Kings’ Treasuries and Queens’ 
Gardens,” by John Ruskin; “ Waterloo, a Sequel to ‘The Con- 
script,’ ”’ from the French of Erckman Chatrian; illustrated edition 
of * Romola;” and a new and illustrated edition of ‘‘ Transformation, 


| or the Romance of Monte Beni,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Mr. SrraHaN announces for immediate publication—* A Summer in 
Skye,” by Alexander Smith, 2 vols.; “ Hymns and Hymn-writers of 
Germany,” by William Fleming Stevenson, author of “ Praying and 
Working,” 2 vols.; ‘‘Travels in Turkey in Earope,”*by G. Muir 
Mackenzie and A. P. Irby ; “ Days of Yore,” 2 vols., by Sarah Tytler, 
author of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls;” ‘“ Undertones,” revised 
and enlarged, 1 vol., by Robert Bachanan; “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1 vol.; “ Poems,” and 


_ new and enlarged edition, 1 vol., by Henry Alford, D.D. 
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Messrs. Saunpers, Ortey, & Co. are preparing a “ People’s 
Edition ” of Mr. R. Arthur Arnold's “ History of the Cotton Famine,” 
to which the author will add a postscript. 

Messrs. GroompripGe & Sons will shortly publish “ Sea-fishing 
as a Sport; being anu account of the various kinds of sea fish, how, 
when, and where to catch them in their seasons and localities, by 
Lambton J. H. Young. 

“ Heart-throbs”’ is the title of a new volume of papers on social, 
domestic, and moral life, which Mr. John De Traine is about to 
publish. 

A collected edition of the poetical works of Owen Meredith is in 
the press, and will shortly be published in two volumes. 


In literature, the crowded state of the serial market is beginning to 
make itself felt. Messrs. Smith & Son complain that they have not 
enough stallboard room for the display of all the magazines and 
illustrated miscellanies, sacred and profane, which now flood Fleet- 
street and the Strand. It is impossible that more than about one-third 
of those appearing can realize a profit; yet, as fast as one project is 
abandoned, two spring up in its place. The Day of Rest boldly 
advertised throughout town and country, and which certainly at first 
looked like a success, now subsides from a weekly to a monthly issue. 
Other changes in journalism are also spoken of; but the dearest and 
most eccentric of all recent sheets, the Owl, increases its circulation 
every week, 

To the numerous Boys’ Magazines, and Boys’ Own Magazines, may 
now be added Our English Girls’ Journal and Ladies’ Magazine, a 
monthly periodical issued at 6d. 


Pion has just published a work by M. S. Remak, on the grave 
social, industrial, and commercial questions agitated at this moment 
with respect to America, entitled ‘‘ La Paix en Amerique.”’ 

La Libraire Guillaumin announce the second edition of the transla- 
tion of J. Stuart Mill’s work on “ Representative Government.” 


Prince Napoleon’s speech at Ajaccio has been published in the form 
of a pamphlet, and is to be had at Dentu’s. 


The interesting work of M. Pelletan, “ La Mére,” which has been 
80 anxiously awaited, has just appeared. 

Diprer & Co. announce a new work by M. VY. Cousin called “ La 
Jeunesse de Mazarin.” 

Another novel, of the same class as the “ Mandit,” ‘ La Reli- 
gieuse,” and “* Le Jésuite,” has just appeared in Paris, called “ Le 
Moine.” 

Hacnetre & Co. announce “ Origine et Transformations de 
Homme et des Autres Etres,” by P. Tremanx. — 

“Les Genies de la Liberté” is the title of a new work by M. Ben- 
jamin Gastineau, containing the history of the great heroes of liberty 
in all ages, 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Ainsworth (W. H.), Ovingdean Grange. Fecap., ls. 

Autographic Mirror (The). Vol. Il. Folio, 21s. 

Beeton’s Book of Songs, with Music. Cr. 8vo., Is. 

Bell's English Poets. New edit.—Cbaucer. Vol. II. Feap, ls. 

- Butler. Vol. II. Feap., ls. 

Belle Boyd in Camp and Prison, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Bohn’s Scientific Library.—Bell (Sir C.) on the Hand, New edit. 

Carlew (E.), The Brilliant Marriage. New edit. Fecap., 1s. 

Channing (W. E.), Works. Newedit. 2 vols. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Cecil (Lord E.), Impressions of Life at Home and Abroad. 8vo., 14s. 

Churchman's Family Magazine. Vol. V. 8vo., 9s. 

Cobbe (F. P.), Studies on Ethical and Social Subjects. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Coldstream (Dr. J.), Biography of, by J. H. Balfour. Feap., 4s. 

Copperthwaite (R. H.), The Turf andthe Racehorse, Feap., 21s, 

Dr. Mill's Marriage. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Fireside Thoughts, by Claribel. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Francis Spira; and other Poems, by Author of ‘‘ The Gentle Life.”’ 

Greenwood (J.), Adventures of Reuben Davidger. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Grote (G.), Plato and the other Companions of Socrates. 3 vols. 

Grosart (Rev. A. B.), Jesus Mighty to Save. 3rd edit. 18mo., 2s. 

Joining the Church. 18mo., Is. 

Home and Foreign Agricultural Miscellany. Vols. I. and II. Feap., 1s. each, 

Hullah (J.), Lectures on the Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo., 16s. 

Hutchinson (Major-General), Dog Breaking. 4th edit. Cr. 8vo., 15s. 

Karcher (T.), Questionnaire Frangaise. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Keble’s Evening Hymn, illustrated by E. wane. 4to., 21s. 

Kerr (J.), Domestic Life and Character of the Natives of India. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
Vols.I. and II. Feap., 3s. 6d. each. 

Cr. 8vo., 12s, 











Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


Feap., 6s. 


Svo., £2. 5s, 





Law (Archdeacon), Christ is All. New edit. 
Lever (C.), Charles O'Malley. Newedit. 2 vols. 
London Society. Vol. VII. 8vo., 93. 6d. 


Locker (F.), Poetical Works, Selections from, Roval 16mo., 10s. 6d. 


M‘Cheyne (Rev. R. M.), Memoir and Remains of, abridged. Feap , Is. 
Marryat (Frances), Too Goodfir Him. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1, 11s. 6d. 

May (T. E.), Constitutional History of England. Vol. Il. 2nd edit. 8vo., 18s, 
Merivale (C.), Conversion of the Roman Empire. 2nd edit. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Feap., 1s. 6d. 


Miller (M. E.), A Voice from the Fireside. 
Cr. Svo., 6s. 


Newman (J. H.), History of My Religious Opinions. 
Orator (The). 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Paget (Mrs. L.), Camp and Cantonment. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Peter Bedford, the Spitalfields Philanthropist. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Railway Library : Adelaide Lindsay. Feap., 1s. 
Riddle (J. E.), First Sundays at Church. New edit. 
Rickards (Rev. R. F.), Words by Way of Remembrance. 
Rowe (Rev. @.), Colonial Empire of Britain— Australia. 
Schlutter (F.), German Class-Book. 12mo., 5s. 

Schrén (Dr. R ), 7-Figure Logarithms. Royal 8vo., 9s. 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels. New edit. Vol. VI. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Scott (Rev. B.), Morning. Newedit. 18mo., ls. 

—_—- Evening. Newedit. 18mo., Is. 

—-—— Morning and Evening. 1 vol. 15mo., 2s. 
Shakespeare. Edited by W. G. Clark and W.A. Wright. Vol. VI. 
Edited by the Rev. A. Dyce. Vol. VI. 8vo., 10s, 
Shakespeare's King Lear. With Notes by Rev. J. Hunter. 12mo., 2s. 6d, 
Select Libeasy of Viction.—Rival Beauties, by Miss Pardoe. Feap., 2s, 
Simpson (Rev. D.), Memoir of, by W. K. Mitchell. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Sydonie’s Dowry, by author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Tales from Blackwood, Re-issue, Vol. II. Feap., 1s. 

Thomas (Rev. C. W.), Adventures on the West Coast of Africa. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Uttermost Farthing (The). By C. Griffith. 3 vols. er. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 

Williams (T.), Jersey Legends, in Verse. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Winslow (Rev. Dr. O.), The Man of God. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Winslow. Large typeed. Cr. Svo., 7s. 6d. 


Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Feap., 2s. 








Svo., 10s. 6d, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bis. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 


m n > r TOTT T ry >, 
THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Is now prepared to offer the following important advantages to Insurers :— 
lst.—The full benefit of the Reduction in Duty will be secured to all Persons 
effecting Insurances with this Company from this date, 
2nd.—No ebarge mude for Policy or Stamp, however small the Insurance. 
3rd.— Moderate Rates. 
4'h.—Unquestionable Security. ° 
5th.—A continuance of the same promptitude and liberality in the settlement 
of Losses which have ever characterized the Company. 

The great increase of Insurances which will now be effected, gives most favourable 
opportunities for Gentlemen of undoubted position and influence to obtain Agencies 
for the Roya. Applications should, however, be made immediately, 

PERCY M. DOYE, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 
Royal Insurance Buildings, Lombard-street, E.C. 
May 1, 1865. 





BONUS YEAR, 1865. 

NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The SIXTH SEPTENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS takes place on the 31st 


December next. 
The Fund then to be divided will consist of the Profits which have Accumulated 


since 1853. 
All participating Policies opened before that date will share in the Division. 


During the six years prior to the last Division, the Annual 


Average of Sums assured amounted t0...............seeceeceeeeeeee ves £293,694 0 0 
During the last six years—1859 to 1864 inclusive—the Annual 
AVOTRRG TOS GRIOUREOE 2G sc dniesivissccssiacaonsssiesidssccateeasariesscs . £701,658 0 0 


Being an increase of 138 per cent. 
During the years 1863 and 1864, the Company has issued 2,311 NEW POLICIES, 
assuring very nearly TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 
In 1864 alone, 1,240 Policies were issued, assuring............... £1,034,578 0 0 
NINETY PER CENT. of the Whole Profits divided among the Assured, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


PREMIUMS for 1864, less Re-iusurances £219,235 10 8 


Being an increase over those for 1863 Of ............ccccsceeeeeeeenees 54,043 2 5 

INSURANCES granted at HOME and ABROAD on the most liberal terms. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS at 3lst December, 1964 ......... £2,304,512- 7 10 
ANNUAL REVENUE from all Sources ................0. cscooeee ‘ 565,458 16 2 


This Company grants the public the full value of the REDUCTION OF DUTY, 
and issues Policies free of any charge for Stamp. 

Forms of Proposal, and full information, may be had at the Head-Offices, or 
from any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, Colonies, &c. 

CHIEF OFFICES. 
Lonpoy—61, Threadneedle-street. West-Enp Brancu (Secretary, A. J, Russell) 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
(By order) F. W. LANCE, Secretary. 


AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limirep). 
CHIEF OFFICE, 33, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 

The Oldest Non-Tariff Fire Office. 

Fire Insurance on every description of insurable property. 

Special advantages in the Life department. Second-class lives assured at the 
ordinary rate of premium, on an equitable tystem peculiar to this Company. 
Agents are required where the Company is not efficiently represented. 

Prospectuses, and every information, on application to 

SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 





FIRE 





£100 for TWOPENCE.—EXCURSIONISTS may secure 
this sum for their Families in CASE of DEATH, or 


£1 Weekly for themselves if injared by RAILWAY ACCIDENT, by taking an 
Insurance Ticket of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SINGLE and DOUBLE Journey INSURANCE TICKETS to the DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION or elsewhere may also be obtained at all the RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 

N.B.—Take your INSURANCE TICKET when you pay your Fare. 
ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 

In the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 

May be Insured against by an ANNUAL POLICY. 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 
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— CREDIT FONCIER AND MOBILIER of ENGLAND 
(LIMITED). 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL ..., ok ans vee .. £4,000,000 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED _..., Pe os eas eee 2,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP .., vee sve ; 500,000 
RESERVE FUND ne aes eas sis on vee 200,000 
DIVIDEND RESERVE FUND _.... ons ee oe 70,000 


—— ———_— 


Directors: 


The Right Hon. JAMES STUART WORTLEY, Governor. 
JAMES LEVICK, Eeq., Merchant, King’s Arms- 
JAMES NUGENT DANIELL, Esq., London, 
James Childs, Esq., London. 

Alexander Dunbar, Esq., Old Broad-street, London. 

Charles Ellis, Esq., Lloyd's. 

Adolphe Hakim, Esq. (Messrs. Pinto, Hakim Brothers, & Co.), London, 


ae Hon. T. C, Haliburtoa, M.P., Chairman of the Canada Agency Association, 
ondon. 


William Harrison, Esq. (Messrs. Young, Harrison, & Bevan), Director of the 
Thames and Mersey Insurance Company. 

Richard Stuart Lane, Esq. (Messrs. Lane, Hankey, & Co.), London. 

Charles E. Newbon, Esq., London. 

Henry Pownall, Esq., J.P., Russell-square, London. 

Joseph a Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Mackrill Smith, & Co.), Old Broad-street, 

onacn,. 

Edward Warner, Esq., M.P., London. 

John Westmorland, Esq. (Director of the Royal Insurance Company), London. 

Albert Grant, Esq., Managing Director. 


yard, Deputy Governors. 


BaNnkeEns: 
The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths. 
The National Bank, London, Dublin, and its branches in Ireland. 
The Alliance Bank (Limited), London, Liverpool, and Manchester, 


SOLICITORS : 
Messrs. Newbon, Evans, & Co., Nicholas-lane, E.C. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
This Company negotiates loans for Colonial and Foreign Governments, 





Co-operates in the financial arrangements of British and other Railways. 
Makes advances to Corporations, Town Councils, and other public bodies, 
Negotiates loans for Public Works. 

Assists in the introduction of Industrial and Commercial undertakings. 
Makes advances upon approved Stocks, Shares, Bonds, &c. 

Makes temporary loans upon eligible Freehold and Leasehold Securities. 


ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 


London, 17 and 18, Cornhill, May 4th, 1565. 











DEBENTURES 
ISSUED BY 
v i ‘HE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER of ENGLAND 
(LIMITED). : 
ISSUE OF £500,000 DEBENTURES WITH INTEREST PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 
The Directors have decided to issue Debenture Bonds of the Company for the 
amounts and bearing interest as under, viz. :— 
In sums of £10, £20, £50, £100, £250, £500, and £1,000, with coupons attached. 


INTEREST. 
For three years......cccscecsssessesees 6 per cent. per annum. 
BOC TVG FORTS on cicccssceseicsscacsese 6} Pe a 
For SEVEN YOars .........eeseeses sees 7 ee - 


Interest payable quarterly, viz., on the 30th March, 30th June, 30th September, 
and 30th December, in each year, at the Company’s bankers’. The first payment 
of interest will be made on the 30th June next. 

The distinctive feature in the Debentures issued by this Company is their perfect 
security ; the amount of the capital subscribed, paid up, and uncalled, and the 
general invested assets of the Company, as well as the large reserve fund, affording 
the most emple security to the investor, 

These debentures are issued payable to bearer, and can therefore pass by simple 
delivery from hand to hand, without endorsement, and are free from any further 
stamp duty. They are also issued—to meet the requirements of Trustees and 
othere—transferable by deed only, to be duly registered in the Company’s books in 
the names of the investors or their assigns. 


| 


Forms of application can be obtained of the Secretary, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed.—By order of the Court, 


ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
London, 17 and 18, Cornhill, May 4th, 1865. 








DEPOSITS 
RECEIVED BY 
— CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER of ENGLAND 
(LIMITED). 

RATES FOR MONEY ON DEPOSIT. 

This Company receives Money on Deposit in Sums of £10 and upwards, at the 

undermentioned rates, from this day until further notice, viz. :— 
At fourteen days’ notice 
At one month's notice 


FOR FIXED PERIODS OF— 
Not less than 3 months and up to 6 months 
Beyond 6 months and up to 9 months 
Beyond 9 months and up to 12 months 
Beyond 12 months and up to 24 months 


... 34 per cent, per annum, 
.. & per cent. per annum. 


. 4) per cent. per annum, 
. 4} per cent. per annum. 
. 53 per cent. per annum, 
. 6 per cent. per annum, 
Forms of Application can be obtained of the Secretary, to whom all communi- 
cations must be addressed, 
By order of the Court, 


17 and 18, Cornhill, London, June Ist, 1865. 


ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 


Pue WEST LONDON FREEHOLD GROUND-RENT 
ASSOCIATION (LIMITED). 


(Incorporated under ‘‘ The Companies’ Act, 1862,” whereby the Liability of each 
Shareholder is limited to the amount of his Subscription.) 


Capital £200,000, in 10,000 Shares of £20 each. 


£1 to be peid on Application, £4 on Allotment, and £1 on the 24th of 
December next. 


No further Call to exceed £1, and not to be made except after an interval of three 
months from the previous Call, 


It is not expected that more then from £10 to £12 per share will be required to be 
called up. 


DIRECTORS: 


HENRY MORRIS KEMSHEAD, Esq., Director of the Scottish Union Assurance 
Company, Westbourne-park, Chairman. 

Philip Patton Blyth, Esq., Direetor of the London and County Banking Company, 
53, Wimpole-street, 

Villiam Clode Braddon, Eaq., 4, Orsett-terrace, Hyde-park. 

Robert Clark, Fsq., 21, Chepstow-villas West, Bayswater. 

Henry Harwood Harwood, Esq., Chairmen of the West Worthing Water Works 
Company, and Director of the West Worthing Investment Company, 29, 
Cleveland-square, Hyde-park. 

Alexander Hector, Esq., Director of the Landed Estates Company, 7, Stanley- 
gardens, Notting-hill. 

Robert G, Lancaster, Esq., Director of the Credit Foncier of Mauritius, 86, 
W impole-street. 

(With power to add to their number.) 


BANKERS: 
The London and County Bank, 21, Lombard-street, and Bayswater and 
other Branches. 


BROKERS: 
London.—Meesrs. George Burnand & Co., 69, Lombard-street. 
Liverpool.—Taunton & Co. 
Manchester and Halifex.—Mewburn and Barker. 


SoLiciTors: 
Messrs. Lake, Kendall, and Lake, 10, Lincoln’s-inn. 
J. L. Syms, 7, Furnival’s-inn. 


ARCHITECT AND Survkyror—Henry Currey, Esq., 4, Lancaster-place, Strand. 


Temporary Orrices: City, 5, Leadenhall-street; West-end, 5, Waterloo-place 
Ys %, 9% } ’ 
Pali-mall, 8.W. 


SecRETARY (PRO TEM) : Edmund Robins, Esq. 


The objects for which this Association is established, and which, on a less exten- 
sive scale, are fiequently and profitably achieved by private enterprise, are :— 


1. The purchase of freehold lend in the western district of London, adapted to 
building purposes. 

2. The creation of ground-rents by letting the land, in large or small portions, 
on building leases (the Association itself being restricted from all building specu- 
lations whatever). 

3. The ultimate sale of these ground-rents, and division amongst the shareholders 
pro rata of the proceeds of such sale. 


With a view to these objects, the Directors have entered into a provisional agree. 
ment for the purchase of 100 acres of the Portobello estate at Notting-hill, in the 
parish of Kensington, as shown in the plan attached to the prospectus, at an 
average rate of £1,350 per acre. The terms of payment have been arranged as 
follows, viz. :—2,000 shares fully paid up, a money payment of £35,000 on the 24th 
of June, and the remainder in debentures of the Association, bearing intetest at 
5 percent, per annuum. It will thus be seen that the calls will be very light and 
easy. It is not expected that more than £2 per Share will be required during the 
whole of the year 1866; nevertheless shareholders desirous of paying up st once, 
for the purpose of obtaining the favourable rate of interest of 5 per cent. per 
annum, will be permitted to do so to the extent of £12 per Share, beyond which 
sum (as previously stated) it is not expected that further calls will be necessary. 

It may be seen, by a visit to the locality (which the Directors invite), that this 
land stands high, is already ripe for building purposes, and forms part of an estate, 
other portions of which have been recently covered with valuable house property, 
and also upon which two district churches have already been built and consecrated, 
viz., All Saints, and St. Luke’s. Convenient and rapid communication both with 
the City and Westminster is afforded by the Hammersmith and City Railway, the 
Notting-hiill Station of which is within 300 yards of the southern boundary of the 
property ; and errangements have been nade by which an approach to the station 
in this direction has been secured by means of the road, 60 feet in width, shown on 
the plan. Other advuntages of free access to the adjoining roads have been also 
secured, 


There is brick earth on the estate, and the middle level sewer runs through the 
centre of it, ensuring at once thorough and inexpensive drainage. The only works 
to be undertaken will be the formation of the main roads and connecting sewers. 
The whole or greater portion of the outlay for these works will eventually be repaid 
by the builders. 

The Directors will be empowered by the Articles of Association to pay interest 
half-yeariy at the rate of 5 per yest aed annum on the paid-up capital for five 
years from the date of allotment, pending tho creation of ground-rents, which it 


z 


is fully expected will then enable the Directors to declare a larger dividend. 


In the opinion of the eminent Surveyors, whose reports are appended to the 
prospectus, the whole of this land will have been built over in about ten years from 
the present time, at the end of which period the property of the Association will 
consist exclusively of ground-rents, the safest and most marketable of investments, 
and of a value, according to the estimate of the Surveyors (to which attention is 
called), very far exceeding the amount of capital to be expended in the undertaking, 
Mr. Currey estimates the probable profit at £174,000, from which, however, the 
expenses (probably £20,000) would have to be deducted, and this estimate is cor- 
roborated by the report of Mr. Beal. 


When the whole of this estate shall have been built over and the ground-rents 
created, it is intended that the same shall be sold (when such shareholders as may 
be desirous of becoming freeholders of property in Middlesex will have the oppor- 
tunity afforded them), and the proceeds divided pro rat&é amongst the share- 
holders. The Directors, however, will be empowered to effect sales in the interim 
as favourable opportunities shall occur, and the proceeds will, in their discretion, 
be carried to capital account or be divided among the shareholders by way of 
bonus. 

As an investment nothing can be more safe, the subscribed capital being invested 
in the pur-hase and improvement of freehold land, which, by reason of the growth 
of the metropolis, is rapidly increasing in value, 

In letting or selling the land, preference will be given to shareholders, 

The Articles of Association, and plans of the property, lie for inspection at the 
offices of the Solicitors, and of the Architect of the Company, as well as at the 
Temporary Offices of the Association. 

Detailed prospectuses, with the reports of Henry Currey, Esq., James Beal, 
Esq., and Messrs. Gardener & Bell, the surveyors ome to report on the 
property ; and Forms of Applications for Shares, may be obtained of the Brokers, 
or at the Temporary Offices of the Comsat No. 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 
5, Waterloo-place, Pall-mail, 8.W. In the event of no allotment being made, the 
deposit wil! be returned in full. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 
Is Authorised to RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS for the SHARES of the 
PERUVIAN RAILWAYS COMPANY, on the terms of the following 


Prospectus :— 
PERUVIAN RAILWAYS COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
With Peruvian Government Guarantee of Interest at the rate of £7 per cent. 
per Annum, as hereinafter set forth, on a total 
Capital of £3,340,000. 
Present Issue.—£1,670,000, in 66,800 Shares of £25 each. 

Deposit £1 per Share on Application, and £2 per Share on Allotment. 
Future Calls of £2. 10s, per Share will be msde at intervals of not less than Three 
Months between each Call, 

Seven per Cent. per Annum will be paid during the construction, and is 


guaranteed by the INTERNATIONAL CONTRACT COMPANY (Limited). 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM LATHAM BAILEY, Esq. (Bailey Brothers & Co.), Liverpool. 
WM. CARTER, Esq. (Joseph Robinson & Co.), Laurence Pountney-hill. 
JOHN ENNIS, Esq. M.P., Director of the Bank of Ireland. 
P, 8. FLETCHER, Esq. (Alexander Fletcher & Co.), 10, King’s Arms-yard. 
8. G, GETTY, Esq., M.P. for Belfast, Onslow-square, 
W.R. LINDSAY, Esq. (Messrs. H. H. Vivian & Co.), Birmingham, 
8. L. KOE, Esq,, Bowling Iron Works, Bradford, 
ALBERT RICARDO, Esq., Angel-court, Throgmorton-strect, 
National Bank. 
ROBERT SIMPSON, Esq. (Frederick Levick & 
Celyn Iron Works. 


Director of the 
Co.), Charlotte-row, and Cwm- 


Bankers. 
Lonpon—THE NATIONAL BANK. 

Liverroot—THE NATIONAL BANK OF LIVERPOOL. 
Mancurster—THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANK. 
InrLranpn—THE BANK OF IRELAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 

THE BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL BANK, 


Contractors. 
THE INTERNATICNAL CONTRACT COMPANY (Lrarzp). 
Engineers. 


GEORGE PARKER BIDDER, Esq., C.E. 
JOHN MORTIMER, HEPPEL, Esq., C.E, 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. BIRCHAM, DALRYMPLE, DRAKE, & Co., Parliament-street. 
Messrs. BAXTER, ROSE, NORTON, & Co., Victoria-street. 
Brokers. 
Lonpon—Messrs. P. CAZENOVE & Co., Threadneedle-street. 
Messrs. SEYMOUR & Co., Throgmorton-street, 
Liverroot—Messrs. THOMAS TINLEY & SONS. 
Mancuester—Messrs. WARNER & PAGE, Stamp Office-buildings. 
Dvstin—EDWARD FOX, Esq., Dame-street. 
Secretary—B. A. SMITH, Esq. 
Offices—85, CANNON STREET WEST, E.C. 


3? 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the construction and working of two lines of Railway 
in Peru—one to connect the seaport of Pisco with the town of Yea; the other to 
connect the city of Arequipa with the port of Mejia. 

The Peruvian Government guarantees for the period of twenty-five years—or 
until the Railways have produced, overand above the cost and provision for repair, 
renovation, and maintenance for the space of two eonsecutive years, Dividends at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum—an income of £233,800 per annum, charged upon 
the public revenues of the State, and further secured by hypothecation of the 
guano shipped to European States. The concessions for the Railways contain the 
usual provision for reimbursing to the Government (out of any surplus profit 
exceeding a 10 percent, per annum dividend to the Shareholders) such sums, if 
any, as may have been paid by them to cover their guarantee. 

The concessions are for a period of ninety-nine years from the opening of the 

Zailways. A sufficient sum will be set apart to form a sinking fund for the 
redemption of the whole capital, at a premium of £100 per cent., to be operative 
yearly after the first twenty years of the working of the Railways, 

A contract for the construction of the Lines has been entered into with the 
Intervational Contract Company (Limited), according to the estimates of G. P, 
Brpper, Esq., C.E., and J. M. Herrxt, Esq, C.E. 

In accordance with the terms of each Concession, the Company will be con- 
verted into a Société Anonyme with Shares to bearer, or, if necessary, into two 
Sociétéa Anonymes. 

The Capital of the Société Anonyme, or Sociétés Anonymes, will be £3,340,000, to 
be issued in Shares and Bonds. 

Applications for shares must be made, addressed to the Directors ; but no 
application will be considered unless accompanied by the receipt of one of the 
Bankers of the Company for £1 per share on the number of shares applied for. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be had at— 


The National Bank, London; 

The National Bank of Liverpool; 

The Bank of Ireland, and its several Branches, Ireland ; 

The Branches of the National Bank, Lreland ; 

At the Offices of the Brokers of the Company; and 

At the Offices of the International Contract Co., 85, Cannon-street 
West, London, E.C. 





SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


HE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
DIRECTORS. 
SIR JAMES CARMICHAEL, BART., Chairman. 
Lord de Mauley. Henry Moor, Esq., M.P. 
Francis Edwards, Esq. C. Sanderson, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. G. Scamell, Esq. 
Capt. J. Grant, late It.A. Right Hon, James Stuart Wortley. 
The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the Debentures of this 
Company, to replace those falling due. The amount of the Debentures is restricted 
to pene | te of the Capital ; the Interest payable on thissum Half-yearly, is £5,280 
per annum, and forms the firet charge on the Revenue of the Company, the gross 
amount of which is now £50,000 per annum. The Debentures are issued for Five 
years, in sums of £50 and upwards, and are secured by the whole of the property, 
effects, and revenues of the Company, which include a serve Fund equal to one- 
sixth of the Debenture debt; by a special Resolution, one-tenth of the Revenue 
is added Half-yearly to the Reserve Fund. The Company has seven cables in con- 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


M#DICAL, AND 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824, 

_ The Eighth Bonus will be declared in January, 1867, and all With-Profit Policies 
in force on the 30th June, 1866, will participate. Assurances effected before 
June 30th, 1865, will participate on Two Premiums, and thus receive a whole year’s 
additional share of Profits over later Policies. 

Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, can be obtained from any of the Society’s 
Agents, or of 


( VLERICAL, GENERAL LIFE 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St. Jemes’s Square, London, 8.W. 


Ss 





OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
48, ST. JAMES’S STREBRT, and 27, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
The following figures will show an increase quite unprecedented in the history of 
the Company:— 


The amount assured in 1862 Was ......scccccscssccesnscnecveveses £151,065 
Ditto 2 Ds, mdse tacxan'inl Saati ae 194,152 
Ditto Sa WN ee aes ey eres oe - 266,450 


To ample security the Office adds the advantage of moderate rates and liberal 
management. 


The bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount in some cases to 


four-fifths of the premiums paid. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





i thes JOINT STOCK DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED). 


6 and 7, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 


REF CD RST UES GA AMUNRE civscxessscovecntbocuavedineinmavacecucene £2,000,000 
RP MEE ssiseretecccctspnaparsesaibaddcccdivissistaaaaguvacdbitsaganiavibevhg 791,000 
PEISO OVI BOLUM ccsacaciscscishaccsancvtevaccaneanieate puaseataverenane 30,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED 
SEOPRPOIAS OF GABE, isi cies scsnriciessiesecieaeagiciens at 2} per cent. per annum. 
Ditto BET BASE NOG. vc sanivacisastetingansiecee 2} ss ‘ 
Ditto at 14 days’ NOLiCe™ ...........c0s.seseriorsseceses 3 99 2 


Special rates for money deposited for long periods, 


June Ist, 1865. 
G REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE 
q ARRANGEMENTS. 
LONDON TO YARMOUTH, LOWESTOFT, AND HUNSTANTON. 

First Class. Third Class. 
32s. Od. 25s. Od. 
25s. Od. 20s, Od, 
ALDBOROUGH, 
26s, Od. 21s. Od. 





Fares (each person). Second Class. 
I 


15s. Od. 


LONDON TO 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 


Weekly Tickets, ....4...cscscccsssess. 25s. Od. 203, Od. 158. Od. 
LONDON TO HARWICH. 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 29s. Od. 16s. Od. ... _ 
Wkly TICKS, 66.5 eesissacess verses 17s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 8s. 6d, 
Available by any train of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 


Aldborough, and Harwich, vid Colchester and Woodbridge only; and to Hun- 
stanton vid Cambridge. 

* The Monthly Family Tickets are issued to family parties of not less than three 
persons. The time may be extended on the payment of a small per-centage at the 
seaside stations. 

Extra tickets may also during the month be obtained at the seaside stations, to 
enable one member of each family party to travel to London and back at half the 
monthly family ticket fares. 

A Special Fast Train, lst, 2nd, and 3rd class, leaves London for Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, Aldborough, and Harwich, at 10 a.m.; and a Return Fast Train leaves 
Yarmouth at 9.50 a.m., and Lowestoft at 9.55 a.m., performing the journey each 
way in about 3} hours, 

For further information, address or apply to the Superintendent, Superintendent’s 
Office, Bishopsgate Station, London. By Order. 


R° YAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS PARK. 


THE SECOND GENERAL EXHIBITION of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and 
PRUITS, WEDNESDAY, June 14th, 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, and of the Society’s Clerk, Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, on Vouchers from Fellows of the Society, Price 
5s., or on the day of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. 








EOLOGICAL EXCURSION.—PROFESSOR TENNANT 

will accompany some of his Students from King’s College on MONDAY 

next to Dover, to examine the Geology of the district. fre will be glad to see any 

former Student. Trains leave Victoria and Ludgate-hill Stations at 8.30 a.m., 

returning from Dover at 6.50, Return Tickets, 2nd class, 56s, 6d.; 3rd class, 
3s, 6d, 


H OSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 48 and 49, 
Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
Patron—The QUEEN, 
Present number of Beds for In- Patients, 66, 
Weekly Attendance of Out-Patients, 1,500, 

The Committee, in order to meet the numerous and ever-increasing applications 
for admission, have effected alterations that will enable them at once to open a new 
ward, containing six beds; other alterations are in progress which will ermit a 
further addition of nine beds, total fifteen, entailing an additional expenditure of 


nearly £300 per annum, ' 
The Committee earnestly solicit AID, The Hospital is not endowed, but entirely 


depends on voluntary support. 
Dashes Meenre. Williams, Deacon, & Co,, Birchin-lane; Messrs, Hoare, Fleet« 


street; Messrs. Herries, St. James’s-street, 
F, H. DICKINSON, Chairman, 





May, 1865. 
O PROFESSIONAL MEN.—MR.J.B. LANGLEY, M.R.C.S. 


(late of King’s College), continues to give his personal and prompt attention 
to every kind of negotiation between gentlemen engaged in medicine, law, lite- 
rature, architecture, science, or other professional avocations, The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests of clients, and based upon 
the principle that no fees are charged unless service be rendered. Professional 
practices for transfer, partnerships for negotiation, and professional assistants 
always on the register. Highest references given. Professional Agency 
(established 1848). 

Professional Agency, 50, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 














nection with the Continent, the exclusive Concessions for carrying Telegraph 
messages until 1589, and a Revenue which has increased from £30,000 to £50,000 
per annum, since the original Debentures were issued in 1561. 

By order, 8. M. CLARE, Secretary. 


58, Threadneedle-street, London, H.C. 


ARRETT & CO’S MONTHLY STOCK SHARE AND 

MONETARY CIRCULAR contains a list of the most safe and desirable 

Investments of the day paying 5 to 12 per cent. free from risk, Published Monthly, 
Gratis, on applying at 9, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross. 
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ScoTT ADI BH’S 
CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 
ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET. 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATER-PROOF INVERNESS,” 
DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS, always in great choice. 

IN ALL THE CLANS. 

OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 


BOYS’ KILT SUITS 
Entrance at THE CORNER 





HOW AND WHERE TO ADVERTISE. 
W ANTED, by SMITH & CO., Newspaper Publishers and 


Advertisement Contractors, Advertisements for insertion in the London 
and Provincial Papers. PUBLIC COMPANIES, AUCTIONEERS, ESTATE 
AGENTS, TRADESMEN, LADIES, and SERVANTS, before you advertise in 
any Newspaper, Periodical, or Magazine, please send to Smith & Co., 151, Fleet- 
street, London, E.C., for their terms, enclosing advertisement and one stamp for 
reply, and state the name of the paper you wish to advertise in, Smith & Co.'s 
new system of publicity in London and Six Home Counties sent free on receipt of 
one stamp. 

Advertisements received in London for insertion in ‘Tun Lonpon Rrvirw” 
on the same terms as at the office, for CASH ONLY. A considerable allowance 
is made for standing Advertisements for Three, Six, ori?Twelve Months and a file 
of the paper is kept at the Office for intending Advertisers to inspect. 8. & Co. 
insert Advertisements fully 20 per cent, less than any other firm in London for 
CASH ONLY. 








PHOTOGRAPHY.—“ Navprn has a magical lens: he is the Photographer of all 
the notabilities.”—Sun. 


AUDIN, 124, Brompton Road, invites the Public to view his 

GALLERY OF CELEBRITIES, which is open from 10to4 daily. Admis- 

sion on presentation of Card. Portraits taken daily from Carte-de-Visite to Full 

Size. iniatures coloured ; Faded Pictures reproduced; Oil Paintings and Pho- 

tographs copied; Portraits enlarged or reduced, and every description of Photo- 

graphic work executed. NAUDIN, by arrangement, will send one of his Artists 
to any part of the United Kingdom to take Photographs of any description. 

The following is from the Oriental Budget :—‘‘ Naudin has opened a magnificent 
Studio, decorated in a gorgeous style, in the neighbourhood of South Kensington, 
and he is evidently the Artist patronized by all the lions of London. We can con- 
fidently assert that Naudin’s Portraits are far superior to any yet published.” 


NAUDIN, Photographic Artist, 124, Brompton Road, London, 8.W. 











OR FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.—Just complete, a valuable 


INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour. Extracted 
from public and private records, church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
places, all over the kingdom. Families desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, 6s. Arms, Crest, 
and Motto beautifully painted, with heraldic description, 12s. Pedigrees traced, 
the origin of Family Names; Wills searched; Arms impaled and quartered, The 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, Gene- 
alogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane. 


ye PUBLISHED, in Relief Printed in various Colours, the 


following Monograms, Crests, &c., suitable for albums :— 

2 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and all the Royal Family. 

5 Sheets.—The Monograms and Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 
Family, and Nobility of France, 

5 Sheets.—The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864, 

6 Sheets.—Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864. 

4 Sheets.—The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

15 — Crests and Mottoes used by Her Majesty’s Regiments throughout 
the world. 

11 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes ased by the British Navy. 

6 Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis. 

90 Sheets.—The Coronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arms, 
British Museum, church monuments, coll aber places, 

This rare and valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
public, is sold at 1s. per sheet; 12 sheets, 9s.; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales ; and Her Majesty’s Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane, 


By HERALDIC OFFICE, for Engraving Arms on 


Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-at- 
Arms, by Authority. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d. ; Book-Plate engraved with 
Arms and Crest, 15s. ; Crest-Plate, §s.—T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 
by authority (April 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St, Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 

















ULLETON’S SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 


Hall-marked, engraved with any Crest, 42s.; ditto, very massive, for Arms, 
Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold.— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St, Martin’s- 
lane). 


(Cae PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 

21s., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address. Any person can 
use them. Carriage paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martin’s-lane). 


CSVisErOns VISITING-CARDS.—Fifty, best quality, 1s., 
post-free. Engraving a Copper-plate, in any style, 1s. Wedding-Cards, 
50 each, for ei and Gentleman, 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 
— inside, all complete, 13s. 6d. Carriage Paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
ourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 








ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 
Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (as 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 500 best envelopes to match, all stamped free and carriage paid for 21s.— 
- ~ ama ashana » Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
ane). 


ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent 


the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d.; 
Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—T. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


i INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 
A This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
reiail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the red seal, pink 
label, and cork branded “‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 











| 
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PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


Ws sg | used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscupe that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.”—Sir Davip BrrwstsEr, F.R.S., &c. 

“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”’—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
| ( EAL AND SON have observed for some time that it would 


be advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection of 
Bed-room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge properly of the 
style and effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each 
description should be placed in separate rooms. They have therefore erected large 
and additional Show. Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several small rooms 
— purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 
styles, 

“Tepeanel Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different 
colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer description, 
Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would 
appear in their own rooms, A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will 
generally be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
yarious woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a complete 
assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON’S original trade) is placed on the 
Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire stock is arranged 
in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two large ground floors, the 
whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, and they have 
just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the manu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention, every article 
being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, and Sommier 
Elastique Portatif; it is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the 
old spring mattrass, 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Of Bedsteads, Bedding and Bed-room Furniture sent free 
by post. 
196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, 
EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES : 
SHERRY, 
Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 
Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s, 
CHAMPAGNE. 


Sparkling, 36s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 603.; pale and brown Sillery, 66s., 
78s.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jotiet’s, Moet and Chandon’s, &c, 


PORT. 
For ordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s.; fine old “‘ Beeswing,” 48s., 608.; choice 
Port of the famed vintages 1847, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s, to 120s. 
CLARET. 
Good Bordeaux, 18s., 20s.; St. Julien, 24s8., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 42s, ; Leoville, 
48s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Lafitte, 72s., 848., 96s. 
BURGUNDY. 


Macon and Beaune, 30s., 363., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 72s.; 
Céte Roétie, 60s., 72s., 848.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougedt, &c.; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 368., 42s., 48s,; Montrachet and St. Peray, sparkling 
Burgundy, &c, 

HOCK. 


Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s. ; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 72s, ; 

Liebfraumilch, 60s., 72s.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s, 
MOSELLE. 

Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s8.; Brauneberger, 48s., 60s.; Museate,, 
60s., 728.; Scharzberg, 72s., 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 486., 60s,, 66s., 78s. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s, and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cogna>, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855), 144s. per dozen, Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a 
Post-office Order or Reference, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


London, 165, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 

















BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


Is extensively used in Summer with 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ALL KINDS. 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH are realized by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice. It preserves and imparts 

a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and spots of incipient decay, 

strengthens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. 
per box. Sold by chemists and perfumers.—Ask for ‘* Rowlands’ Odonto.” 








Se Se Se 


June 3, 1865.] 
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EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 
8. BURTON’S STOCK on SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS ana 
CHILDREN’S COTS stands unrivalled either for extent or moderateness of 
rices. He also —— Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
angings of guaranteed quality. 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 12s. 
each. Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1. 4s. to £25. 
Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, fancy woods, polished and 
japanned deal, always on show. These are made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, at 
is Manufactory, 84, Newman-street, and every article is guaranteed. China Toilet 
Ware in great varicty, from 4s. the set of five pieces. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and ¢€, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London. 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per Box, 


HIS preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
Modern Chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the first twenty 
years of the present century, to speak of acure for the gout was considered a 
romance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, 
by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that public opinion 
proclaims this as one of the most important discoveries of the present age 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Instant Relief. 
—Indisputable remedies for bad legs, old wounds, sores, and ulcers, if used 
according to directions given with them, There is no wound, bad leg, ulcerous 
sore, or bad breast, however obstinate or long standing, but will yield to their 
healing end curative properties. Numbers of persons who have been patients in 
several of the large hospitals, and under the care of eminent surgeons, without 
deriving the slightest benefit, have been thoroughly cured by Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills. For all glandular swellings, tumours, scurvy, and diseases of the skin, 
there is no medicine that can be used with so good an effect; in fact, in the worst 
forms of disease dependent upon the condition of the blood, these medicines are 
irresistible. 














INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. The medical 

profession for Thirty years have approved of this pure solution of Magnesia 

as the best remedy for Gout and stomachic disorders of every kind; and as # mild 

aperient it is especially adapted for ladies and children. Prepared solely by 

LINNEFORD & CO., Chemists, &c., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold 
throughout the world by all respectable chemists. 

Cavution.—See that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on each bottle and red Jabel over 
the cork, 


TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 
30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 418, Strand (opposite Charing- 
cross Railway Station), 

Folicit attention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable than any yet produced, They are selt-adhesive, affording support 
to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying competition. Consultation 
free. Teeth from 5s.; sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, 

utility, and success of this system, vide Lancet. 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 





NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 


(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without pain, 
to answer in every particular the purpose of natural masticators, 
Gaxzriet’s Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
before consulting a Dentist.—Morning Herald. 


These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attraction and suction, 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supphed at moderate charges. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS. 
LONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W, 
Ciry Estaniisnment—64 (late 36), LUDGATE-HILL, 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in London at his 
residence, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH~—IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT AND 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


MR. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 

Sole Inventor and exclusive Patentee of Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemi- 
cally-prepared india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings are required ; 
they are more natural, durable, and comfortable than any yet introduced, and are 
about the specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and durability beyond 
any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, 
are fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at charges within the reach 
of all, 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this system particularly 
adapted to their wants; it combines complete enunciation and perfect mastication, 

Consultation free. Observe.—*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 

occurring to literary men, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SPECIMEN 
BOOK OF TYPES, and information for authors, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 
XO BOOK BUYERS.—A NEW CATALOGUE is now ready 
of a valuable assemblage of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including a singular 
collection under the head of ‘‘Curious.” A stamp to be sent for postage.— 
THOMAS BERT, 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, W. Libraries and small 
collections of books purchased, 




















Just Published, 3rd edition, price 1s., post free for 14 stamps, with Photographic 
Illustration. 


KIN DISEASES AND THEIR REMEDIES. _ By 
ROBERT J. JORDAN, M.D. Containing the modern treatment (as 
adopted at the Hospital 8t. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those numerous diseases 
so prevalent in a high state of civilization, too often consequent on an impure state 
of the blood, causing cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic affections, and scrofu!a; 
treatment for superficial, and deep-seated ulcers; torpidity of the circulatory 
system, causing discolouration of the hands, redness and roughness of the skin, dis- 
figuring the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, in lieu of a clear, fair, 
and healthy complexion. 
** This book is, as he has aimed to make it, ‘thoroughly useful and practical.’ — 
Medical Times and Gazette, August 4th, 1860. 


To be had direct from the Author, 29, George-street, Hanover-square, London, W. 








Demy 8vo., price 2s, 


FFOILISM: an Essay toward Pathological Analysis. An 
Eclogue for Eventide. By JOHN POYER, Author of ** 8t. Thomas 
A’ Beckett,” ‘* Anti-Colenso,”’ &c. &c. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C, 





Extra cloth, price 5s, 


aaa: AND SPIRITUALISM : the Experiences of 


a Sceptic. By the Authoress of ‘‘ Aurelia.”’ 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 











Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s, 


| | IDDEN SPRINGS. By the Rev. J. PARKER, of 
‘ Manchester. 

**The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for clearness of thought 
and luuguage. Al! seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. . . Nature 
is everywhere in the ascendant, and hence its matchless force, There is no 
speaking for speaking’s sake—no display of any kind; every word is an arrow 
directed to the mark.’’—Britixh Standard, 

London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE MAN OF BUSINESS, appli- 
cable to all Departments of Commercial Engagement, 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





ae Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN PLANTS, 


3 consisting of the Latin and oo names of those likely to come before 
the Botanical Student, with other useful information. By LEO H. GRINDON. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster. row, E.C, 





Now Ready, Demy 4to., cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


HE PSYCHONOMY OF THE HAND; or, the Hand an 
Index of Mentsl Development. By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S., &c., 
Author of ‘‘ Life of Sir M. I. Brunel.” 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


1FE: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. By LEO H., 
GRINDON. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the THIRD EDITION of the above 
popular work, in twelve 6d. Monthly Parts. 

Parts I, to IX., now ready, The work can be had complete, in cloth, price 6s, 64, 

**To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 

thoughtful and beautifully written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source 

long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 


memories,’’—Sun. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Patern»ster-row, E.C, 








Framing size, 20 by 174 in., Prints, 8s.; Proofs on India paper, 20s, 


OLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME. Painted by 

Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. Engraved on Steel by G. ZOBEL. An 

entirely New Plate, engraved expressly for the Publisher, who guarantees that 
only one hundred Proofs will be taken. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, 12}, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


]_ 0DON—CHAMBERS’S HANDY GUIDE-BOOK. 
PABis—CHAMBERS’S HANDY GUIDE-BOOK. 
K=" and SUSSEX._CHAMBERS’S HANDY GUIDE- 





BOOK, 


*.* Contain Maps, Plans, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
One Shilling each. 


W, & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Price 3s. Containing over 
2,000 questions with their answers, mostly all original, which is enriched with 
a great variety of special matter meriting attention, 

“This work is one concerning which, whether as regards the style and system of 
its composition, or the progressive completeness of its design, it would be difficult 
to open too highly, ack taken as a whole, is calculated to supersede great part of 
the school-books now in use.’’—Economist, 

By JAMES HICKIE, Author of “ Key to Rutherford’s Edition of Hutton’s 
Course of Mathematics,’ and formerly for many years Mathematical Mester in the 
Liverpool Institute. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





In a Few Days will be Published, in One Volume, Demy 8vo., 


\ AN’S AGE IN THE WORLD ACCORDING TO HOLY 
1 if SCRIPTURE AND SCIENCE. By an ESSEX RECTOR. 


REEVE & CO., 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


RACTARIANISM OPPOSED TO THE LITURGY— 


‘The Prayer Book in its History and Interpretation,’’ by the Rev. Dr. 
BLAKENEY, now in the Press, enters into detail on the above subject. Abundant 
evidence is given in it of the thorough PROTESTANTISM of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. All the offices are considered, and proofs given in full. The work 
(octavo) will contain about 500 pages, The Subscription List is still open. Price, 
to Subscribers, post free, 10s. 6d.; to Non-Subseribers. 12s. Subscribers should 
send their Names and Addresses at once to Mr. JAMES MILLER, 17, Berner’s- 
street, Oxford-street, London. 














Just published, 3d., by post 4d, 

IFE FROM THE DEAD: or, Destructionism and 
Universalism Combined, the True Teaching of Scripture. 

London: H. K. LEWIS, 136, Gower-street, W.C. 





O CLERGYMEN, AMATEUR AUTHORS, & Others.— 
Messrs. COX & WYMAN execute every description of PRINTING in 

the best manner, with promptness and punctuality, and at moderate charges.— 
COX & WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, Fine-Art, and General Printers, 74-5, Great 
Que en-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, W.C. 





Just Ready, Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. z 

HE LAYMAN’S CREED: by C. J. RIETHMULLER, 
Author of “‘ Alexander Hamilton,” ‘‘ Teuton,” &c. 
London: BELL & DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 
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Now Ready, Svo., cloth, with numerous Ti): 


price 2is. 


HE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY LAND: being 


the goes of an Expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacifie through 
British Territory, by one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. 
By Viscount MILTON, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &e. &c., and W. B. CHEADLE, B.A., 
M.B. Cantab., F.R.G.S.. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALFIN, London, E. Cc. 





Now ready, at all the Booksellers’, in 2 vols., Svo. 
BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count MAFFEI. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


YACHTING ROUND THE W2ST OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE, R.T.Y.C. 8vo., with illustrations, 15s. 


HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE, 
M.P. 2 vols. 
IMPRESSIONS of LIFE sat HOME and ABROAD. 
By Lord EUSTACE CECIL. 8vo., 14s. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. By 
DONALD, M.A., Author of ‘* David Elginbrod.” 
** This book is full of good thought and good writing.”’—-Examiner. 


VIOLET OSBORNE. By Lady EMILY PONSONBY. 
** A graceful and refined story.”’—Athenaum. 
A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the Author of “ Cousin 
“ ; ee ae story.” —essenger. 
ROSE AYLMER’S HOME. [Neat week 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 











GEORGE MAC. 











At all Libraries, in 3 vols., post Svo. 


TOO GOOD FOR HIM. A Novel. By FLORENCE MAR- 
RYAT, Author of ‘‘ Love’s Conflict,” and Daughter of the late Captain Mar- 
ryat, RN, 

Also now ready, in 3 vols. 

LOVE’S CONFLICT. By the same Author. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burii lingto yn-street. 


This day,,in 3 vols. , post 8vo. 
ROMANCE OF LONDON: Strange Stories, Scenes, and 
Remarkable Persons of the great Town. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author 
of ‘*Century of Anecdote,” &c. 


RICH ABD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


\ E SSRS, WM. H. ALLEN & CO. W il issue, in the course 
: of the week, “‘ONE WITH ANOTHER,” a novel, in two volumes, by 
Kdward Wilberforce, author of ‘Social Life iu Monies ”” and a work, in two 
volumes, by, Sir Lascelles Wraxall, entitled, ‘‘ GATHERED TOGETHER,” a col- 
lection of papers that have been contributed to Periodicals. 

















Complete in 2 vols., feap. 8vo., cloth, price 10s, 
A MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
By H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S. 

This work contains descriptions of nearly 2,000 species, interspersed with 
observations on their peculiarities and times of appearance, &c., and is illustrated 
with more than 200 woodcuts. 

JOHN VAN V OORST, as Paternoster-row. 








In the Press, and shortly to be published. 
HARLES WATERTON: HIS HOME, HABITS AND 
HANDIWORK. By RICHARD HOBSON, M.D. Cantab., Leeds. 
London: LONGMAN & CO.; Leeds: JOHN SMITH. 





{IELD'S G UINEA FAMILY BIBLE, the best in the wedhd. 


One large handsome volume, with 700 wood engravings, 17,000 critical notes, 
140,000 marginal readings, chronological tables, and family register. The largest 
stock of Family Bibles in the kingdom, from 10s. to 20 guineas, at JOHN FIELD'S 
great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant; Department for dressing-cases 
and bags, 53, Regent-street. 


IELD’S GUINEA IVORY- BOUND C HU RCH SERV ICES, 


first quality, with gilt rims, clasp, and monogram; a beautiful gift- book. 
Pocket Bibles, with rims and clasp, "from 2s. to £3. 3s. Prayer Books, with rims, 
from is. to £4. 4s. Elegant Church Services, from 2s. to £5. 6s. The largest, 
cheapest, and best stock in the world at FIELD’S, 65, Regent’s- quadrant ; 
Department for dressing-cases and bags, 53, Regent- street. 





HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with “neatly 300 


Bible pictures ; a pictorial Sunday Book forthe young. Handsomely bound, 
price 4s, 6d. Post- free from JOHN FIELD'S great Bible Warehouse, 66, Regent’ 8. 
quadrant. The largest stock of juvenile books in London. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6a. 


EVIVAL SERMONS, by the Rev. ALBERT BARNES 


of America, Editor of the Notes on the Old and New Testaments, Job, 


Isaiah, Xe. 
Tondon: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 








Now ready, No. II., for JUNE. 

HE SHILLING MAGAZIWN E. 
Edited by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
ConrTENTS. 

PHEMIE KELLER. By the Author of ‘‘ George Geith,” &c. Chapters VL, 
VII., and VIII. (Illustrated by J.D. WATSON.) 

IRON SHIPS AND TURRETS, Part Il. By C. D. Yonar. 

THE BHOTAN EXPEDITION 

AMOR MUNDI. By Curistina G. Rossgrrr. (Illustrated by F. Sandys.) 

HORSE RACING. 

THE MANNERS OF THE STAGE. 

WHAT'S O'CLOCK ? Part I, By J, CARPENTER. 

EDUCATION IN CHINA. By Sir Joun Bowrtnea. 

TONSON AND THE KIT-CAT CLUB. By Cuarites Kyrent. 

M.A. THIERS. 

THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. By the Author of ‘‘ Dr. Jacob,” 
&ce. Chapters 1V., V., and VL (Lllustrated by Paul Gray.) 

JOSIAH WEDGW OOD. 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY, 1865. By Tom Tartor. 

PIXY-LED. 

THE EDITOR TO HIS READERS. 


THOMAS BOSWORTH, 315, Regent-street. 


ustrations, from original Sketches drawn 
on Wood by Rt. P. Lerren, and engraved by J. D. Coorzr and W. J. Linton, 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
HISTORY OF MY RELIGIOUS 


OPINIONS, By J. H. NEWMAN, D.D., of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, 
Post 8vo., 63. 





Ii. 


SECOND EDITION of the REV. CHARLES 


MERIVALE’S BOYLE LECTURES on the CONVERSION of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE, 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


IIf. 
PROFESSOR HULLAH’S LECTURES on 


the THIRD or TRANSITION PERLOD of MUSICAL HISTORY, delivered 
atthe ROYAL INSTITUTION, 8vo. With 26 Specimens. 16s, 


IV. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, 
a gy ATURE, and ART, New edition, reconstructed, &c. Parts I. to III. 
’rice 5s. each, 
T; 


CABINET EDITION of the Rey. CHARLES 
MERIVALE’S HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vols, I. to V. 
Price 63. each, 

Vie 
JARL RUSSELL’S ESSAY ON THE HIS- 
TORY “OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AND CONSTITUTION, 
Third edition, nearly ready. 
Vil. 

Mr. ERSKINE MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND from 1760 to 1860. Second edition of Vol. IL., 
price 15s., now ready. 


VIII. 


SPRING AND AUTUMN. By the Author 


. “> . * ce ” © > 
of ‘*‘ Morning Clouds,” ‘The Afternoon of Life,” &c, Post 8vo., 6s. 


1X. 


EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S 
PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS dis- 
cussed in his WRITINGS. By JOHN STUART MILL. §8Svo., 14s, 


x 
People’ S Edition of Mr. MAG UIR E’S BiO- 
GRAPHY OF FATHER MATHEW. Cr. 8vo. rtrait and Vignette, 
3s. 6d. 
XT. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S ARTICLES 
on INDIA unde rD ALHOUSIE and CANNING, from the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
Jan,—April 1863. [On Thursday next, 


XI, 
THE SIX-YEAR OLD PARLIAMENT 
and its APPROACHING DISSOLUTION ; a Handbook for Candidates and 
Electors. From the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” No, 246, Feap. 8vo. [Just ready, 


XIIt, 
VANCOUVER ISLAND AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. By MATTHEW MACFIE, IF.R.G.8, Five Years Resident, 
Svo, Maps and Illustrations, 18s, 


XIV. 


CAMP and CANTONMENT; a JOURNAL 


of LIFE in INDIA in 1857—59. By Mrs. LEOPOLD PAGET, Post 8vo. 
Frontispiece, 10s, 6d. 


xv. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
By SHADWORTH H, HODSON. 8vo., pp. 583. Price 16s. 4 

| On the 14th instant, 


XVI. 


ON RADIATION, the “Rede” Lecture 


a gy in the Senate House before the University of Cambridge, May 16, 
1865, by Professor TYNDALL, Cr. 8vo. | Next week, 
XVII. 


SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. By R. A. 


PROCTOR, B.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 8vo., with 
14 Plates, 14s. [On Thursday nezt. 


x VIII. 
Fifth Edition of DR. CHARLES WEST'S 


LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
[In a few days. 


XIX, 
DR. W. STRANGE ON SEA-ATR AND 


SEA-BATHING FOR CHILDREN AND INVALIDS, from the French of 
Dr. BrocuarD. Feap, 8vo. [On Monday next. 


xX, 


DICTATION EXERCISES. Second Series. 


A Correspondence between A. B. and C.D, By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, 
Author of “‘ Amy Herbert.’ 18mo. [On Monday nest. 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, & GREEN. 
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MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS, 


ust Published, Vol. III., Pr to be had of all Bibeastann wit Booksellers, price 10s, 6d., 


L O CK ER’S POEM S. 


WITH PORTRAIT BY MILLAIS, AND NINETEEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. DOYLE 
Which, in addition to the most popular of the “LONDON LYRICS,” will contain Twenty-one New Poems. 








WHAT THE CRITICS SAID OF “LONDON LYRICS.” 


**The work of a man who has lived in Piccadilly, but ke pt a country beart.... | in them some of those plaintive tones, half-pathos, half-irony, which distinguished 
Few things are ple asanter than to see warm aa fresh feelings controlled by the many of his own ballads.’’—Economist. 
sense of a man of the world.” —Suturday Review, j “There is both pathos and humonr in this little volume. . . . The verses where 
** Several of these poems were inse rted by Mr. Thacl xeray in the pages of the | he assumes his most natural character of ha!f-tender irony are very gracefal,”’”— 
Cornhill Mu gazine, and we do not wonder that the ac complished satirist recognised Spectator, 


LONDON : “EDW ARD “MOXON- & CO., DOVER STREET, W. 
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LUMLEY? S POEMS. 


ust Published, Feap. 4to., beautifully printed, price 10s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


BY MAJOR W. B. LUMLEY, 
Author of “ The Ironsides: a Tale of the English Commonwealth.” 


CONTENTS. 





1. A LAMENT FOR THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 10. MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT. 

2. THE VICTIM OF FASHION, 11. THE LAND’S END, CORNWALL. 

3. THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 12. ELLENBEL. 

4. THE eeeaemen OF THE EAST. | 138. THE ADIEU. 

5. VIVE ET SEMPER SPERA. | 14. VOLUNTEERING 

6. THE LAST REQUEST. 15. PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 

7. RELIGION A LA MODE. 16. A TRIBUTE TO THE LOVED AND HONOURED 
8. STANZAS TO SAINT ANNE. MEMORY OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


9. ITALY. 
The little Sonata styled “* The Adieu ”’ has been set to an Air er by the Author, the Musie of which is appended to this work. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO.,, DOVER STREET, W. 





mh y a 3 ] Pe y 7, "ig ana ‘Ez . Now ready (One Sieg, Ne. 66. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTI THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. For JUNE 
Price 2d. With Illustrations by Grorcr H. Tuomas and Gzorex Du Mavrier, 
———— CoNnTENTS. 


2 ARMADALE. (With an Iilustration.) Book the Third.—Continued. 
ney A oe apy Chap. VIII.—The Norfolk Broads, 

Evening Newspaper. It gives a careful Review of Parliamentary eis iX. a a Ch: gia ’ 

Proceedings, and an Epitome of the Leading Articles in the daily | CONFESSION. 

PROVINCIALISM., 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. (W ith an Jllustration. 


Tis Journal combizes the advantages of a Morning as well as of an 
o 


journals, by which its readers are able to gather in one view the 


pinion o » whole Prees on every tcpic o blic interest. The 
op nion of the whole Pree on evi ) tc pic of public 1 te est Chap. XXX.—OM Ways and New Ways. 
Foreign Intelligence of the Paper is compiled from private corre- ‘a XXXI.—A Passive Coquette. 
spondence. The News of the Day is given complete, but in a selected meee Ee XXXII. —Coming Events, =Es 
I Peyd epee THE ENGLISH DRAMA DURING THE REIGNS OF ELIZABETH AND 
and condensed form, so that nothing is omitted which is of value, and JAMES.—Part LI. 


nothing printed which is tedious and worthless. It contains ali the HOW WE DID MONT BLANC, 


Police and Law News of the morning of issue, the latest Telegrams, TO SPRING. ee 
THOMAS WARTON, 








and every kind of intelligence which is looked for in an Evening RALPH GRUEBY’S GHOST. 

Newspaper, but carefully gathered up into a compact and readable VIDOCQ AND THE SANSONS. 

shape. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill, 
gut, though every care is taken to make the’ Patt Mau Gazetrre Price $a., by post 4a. 


a finished abstract of the Public News from day to day, a very large THE CHOT R AND M USICAL RECORD 


proportion of its space is filled with Original Articles by independent vd 
and authoritative writers. In addition to articles on Political and wor JURE. 


ee : : ai = . ff Contains, in additi m to the usual matter, a Report of the Proceedings of th 
a 2 . - . P - — 4 ~or rey a " an I ings 0 e 
Social subjects, it contains Reviews of New Bocks, and —— nt | « Central Choral Union for the Province of Canterbury,” and 
‘riticisms 1e Thea e Opera, the Picture Exhibitions, &c. | . . 
Criticisms upon the Theatre, the Opera, the Picture Exhibitions, &c FOUR PAGES OF MUSIC. 
The First Edition is Published at 3 o’clock, p.m.; ** Purify me, O Lord.” Terzetto from a Miserero by Sarti. 
st 4 lock, 
the Second at half-past ove METZLER & CO., 35, 26, 37, and 38, Groat Marlborough- street, W. 
OrricE: 14, Sanispury-street, SrRaAND, W.C. - en 
ae ———— _ - This Day. 


———— 


Just Published, i CONVERSION. 


Dedicated by permission to HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 


ms ry r AT TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF THE 
rue ; L A D x a i NA, REV. JAMES SAURIN. 
AND OTHER POEMS. Feap. 8vo., bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 23, 6d. 
By R. F. H., Author of “ Blythe House.” ae: a 
Feap. 8¢0., cloth, price 4s, 6d. London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT. 








London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO,, 1, Amen-corner. On the 20th June, in 8v0., 650 pp., cloth, 16s, 


E AUTHOR OF xe | HISTORY CF THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND. 


A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GENTLE 


LIFE.” VITH NOTICES OF 
Now Ready, in Feap. Svo., beautifully printed, bevelled boards, platinum and gilt THE CASTLE OF DUBLI N, 
tooling, price 6s. ND ITS CHIEF OCCUPANTS IN FORMER TIMES. 
FRANCIS SPIRA; and other Poems. By J. T. GILBERT, Esq., 
y the Author of The Gentle Life? om ee re i Re stile os 
Dedicated, by permission, to the POET-LAUREATE., of Dublin,” &e. 
Lendon: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover-street, W. | Dublin: JAMES DUFFY, Weilington Quay ; and London : 22, Paternoster-rew. 
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(LIMITED), 

















Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instru- 


ment becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


Rosewood or Walnut - =. = 


per annum. 


42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM , 


MODEL COTTAGE, Rosewood 
or Walnut ch » = Sw el 


15 Guineas 


— 





per annum. 


Rosewood or Walnut = = - per annum. 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, 20 Guineas 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY 
BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the stock. 





ca QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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